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* As I have done, so Gop hath requited me.’— BIbLe. 
TRS VIVoRGeS OF F£0 OPI RLS. 


Wauen Kossuth was passing through Marseilles, in 1851, a laborer looked 
up from his work, with the remark, ‘ There is nothing impossible to him whe 
wills’ — words which the eloquent Magyar frequently repeated as having 
afforded him the greatest encouragement to persevering effort. Yet the say- 
ing, though striking, was not altogether true. An intelligent, patient, perse- 
vering ‘ will,’ can do much, but no ‘will’ is strong enough to set aside the 
law, ‘ Whatsoever a man soweth, tHat shall he also reap;’ nor that other 
law, whose pervading and resistless power even the gigantic intellect of Napo- 
leon acknowledged, when he wrote to Josephine: ‘My master is the nature of 
things.’ It is not ‘ Will,’ but Farrn, to which Inspiration says that ‘ nothing 
is impossible ;’ for faith, in proportion to its reality and perfectness, steadily 
endeavors to ascertain and obey those immutable laws of right that govern 
God’s whole universe. ‘ Will,’ on the contrary, too often disregards those 
laws, and wherever that is the case, all history and observation show that its 
triumphs are but temporary. 

Thus was it with Napoleon. He willed, and so efftctually that for a time 
every thing seemed to give way before him. Yet even his will, supported as it 
was by unequalled activity, tact, and foresight, failed eventually of its pur- 
pose. Indeed, history furnishes but few instances of the inadequacy of even 
such a will, more impressive than that which we may gather from his divorce of 
Josephine. 

It has been said that the union was simply one of those mariages de con- 
venance, at that time so common in France; and, in the first place, this may 
have been to some extent the case. Yet Josephine’s hesitation seems to have 
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arisen chiefly from the difference in their ages. Her exquisite taste and genial 
manners mnade her appear younger than she really was, while Napoleon’s pecu- 
liar character caused him to appear older. Yet she knew that she was six years 
older than he; and in a letter to an intimate friend, she thus weighs the pros 
and cons: ‘lam urged to marry again, my friends counsel the measure, my 
aunt almost lays her injunctions upon me, and my children entreat my com- 
pliance. . . . Barres says that if I marry the General, he will contrive to have 
him appointed to the army of Italy. I admire his courage, the extent of his 
information, and the quickness of his judgment. But,’ continues Josephine, 
‘being now past the heyday of youth, can I hope long to preserve that ardor 
of attachment, which in the General resembles a fit of delirium? If, after our 
union, he should cease to love me, will he not reproach me with what he will 
have sacrificed for my sake ?’ 

But whatever might have been the original motives to the marriage, there 
can be no doubt that both parties became devotedly attached to each other. 
Even the machinations of those who sought to lessen the influence of Joseph- 
ine, by rousing Napoleon’s jealousy, were but temporarily successful; and, 
notwithstanding his occasional unkindness, those who had the best opportun}- 
ties for judging all agree in describing their domestic happiness as very great. 
‘A child by Josephine,’ said Napoleon, in his retrospect at St. Helena, ‘would 
have rendered my felicity perfect.’ The wife’s testimony, after several years 
of marriage, was given thus: ‘ Notwithstanding this, mon ami, Napoleon is the 
most fascinating of men.’ 

Who first suggested the divorce is not positively known, but it was proba- 
bly Napoleon’s brother, Lucien, in 1800 —about nine years before it actually 
occurred. At that time Josephine regarded Fouché as her friend, but he after- 
ward became a strenuous advocate of the measure. Lucien’s motive was the 
aggrandizement of his family. Fouché’s, a wish to prevent the future return 
of the Bourbons, by the establishment of a new dynasty. Still, though from 
time to time Josephine saw cause for intense anxiety on the subject, it was not 
till after Napoleon had seen Maria Louisa that his altered manner, and especially 
his order to close up the private access between their apartments at Fontaine- 
bleau, convinced the unhappy wife that her worst forebodings were about to be 
realized. ‘I was in a state of uncertainty, worse than death,’ she afterward 
remarked to Bourrienne, the friend of her husband’s boyhood, and for many 
years his private secretary, ‘ from that time till the day on which he avowed 
to me what I had long before read in his looks.’ 

But court etiquette required that she should play the suave and gracious 
and dignified Empress still ; and though her heart was breaking, and she knew 
that many an eye looked coldly or sadly on, she played it well, compelling her 
selfish husband’s admiration and respect, though she could not win him to re- 
lent. ‘Napoleon,’ says Savary — who had succeeded Fouché as Minister of Po- 
lice — ‘ Napoleon often reflected on the best mode of making this communication 
to the Empress, but he was reluctant to speak to her. He hinted at it in a few 
words, but did not explain himself.’ 

Napoleon’s motive in thus persisting in what unquestionably was so dis- 
tressing to himself as well as to his wife, can best be stated in his own words : 
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‘I must have an heir to my Empire!’ Must have! Wovuip gave, whether 
ProvipENcE willed it or not! He did have one. But ere five years had passed 
away, the sceptre, which he was so determined to transmit, had fallen from his 
grasp ; his idolized boy was a prisoner, studiously surrounded by every influ- 
ence, every circumstance that could tend to render him unlike his sire. And 
now — fifty-one years after — that sceptre has been regained by a grandson, not 
of the powerful self-willed Napoleon, but of the wronged, repudiated Josephine. 

We never recall these circumstances without remembering the comment of 
the inspired psalmist, on the success of the stiff-necked Israelites, in obtaining 
the food for which they had murmured; as they journeyed through the desert : 
‘So they did eat, and were well filled: for He gave them their desire. But 
while their meat was yet in their mouths, the wrath of Gop came upon them.’ 
(Psalm 78: 29-31.) 

But to return from this digression. It was after a dinner, ‘during which,’ 
said Josephine, ‘I had not uttered a word; and Bonaparte had spoken but 
once. . . . He dismissed all the attendants, and I remained alone with him. I 
saw in the expression of his countenance what was passing in his mind; and 
I knew that my hour was come. He took my hand, pressed it to his heart, and 
after gazing at me a few moments in silence, said: ‘Josephine, my Josephine, 
thou knowest how I have loved thee. To thee do I owe the only moments of 
happiness [ have tasted in this world, but my destiny is not to be controlled. 
My dearest affections must yield to the interests of France.’ ’ 

‘Say no more,’ answered the stricken wife, ‘I understand you. I expected 
this, but the blow is not the less severe,’ and she sank senseless on the floor. 
Her husband, after ordering the physician to be called, conveyed her to her 
chamber, evincing the greatest anxiety. ‘ But,’ added Josephine, as she related 
the events of that terrible night, ‘even the interest that he showed seemed but 
an additional cruelty. Ah! mon Dieu! how much reason had I to fear becom- 
ing an Empress!’ 

A few days after, Josephine thus warned her selfish but still beloved hus- 
band of the retribution that awaited him. The warning was unheeded, of 
course, but it came to pass. ‘ You speak of an alliance to contract, of an heir 
to be given to your empire, of a dynasty to be founded. . . . These are but 
pretexts. Your ill-dissembled ambition, as it has been, so will it ever be, the 
guide of your life ; a guide which has led you to victories and a throne, and 
which now urges you to disaster and to ruin.’ 

Napoleon was then at the very summit of his power, and for five years that 
warning seemed perhaps like idle words, but how exactly they were fulfilled 
the events of succeeding years have afforded solemn though most unexpected 
proof. We need not follow the sorrowing Josephine to her retreat at Malmai- 
son and Navarre; nor tell how she sought to regain her tranquillity in the de- 
votion of her children, and the society of her friends; we would rather trace 
the fortunes of her selfish husband, and the heir for which she had been so 
cruelly sacrificed. Within four months from the day when the repudiated wife 
left the imperial residence, ‘ closely veiled,’ the husband was united to a daugh- 
ter of one of the oldest and haughtiest dynasties in Europe; and in a little 
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more than a year, he entered the ante-chamber, where his officers of state were 
waiting, to announce the birth of his boy. To the excitable Parisians, the 
event — or perhaps the stable peace of which it seemed to be a means and har- 
binger — gave such delight, that ‘they embraced each other in the streets, as 
if a child was born to each one.’ Yet, ere that child was four years old, the 
very men who had been most urgent for the divorce had consulted what 
seemed to be their own interest by aiding in that return of the Bourbons which 
it was intended to prevent; the boy himself was taken from his father’s con- 
trol, never to meet again ; and Napoleon, writing from Fontainebleau, probably 


from the very room which five years before he had closed against his devoted 
wife, thus sorrowfully addressed her: 


‘All have betrayed me ; yes, all. . . . Remember him who never forgot, 


and never will forget you. NAPOLEON.’ 


Josephine replied to this letter, by expressing a wish to follow him, if 
Maria Louisa should not, to Elba. But ere six weeks had passed, the over- 
tasked heart had ceased to beat. Josephine was ‘where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest.’ 

How far the divorce contributed directly to the downfall of Napoleon has 
been a question. As is usually the case with those who possess great fondness 
for popularity, and a fine taste, and a quick perception of what will please, 
Josephine has probably been somewhat overrated, but she certainly was a 
superior woman ; and though Napoleon sometimes affected to make light of 
her influence or advice, it is well known that he frequently yielded to it, and 
usually, if not always, with advantage to himself; but this was an advantage 
which Maria Louisa could not afford him. Josephine possessed many of the 
qualities in which Napoleon, notwithstanding his greatness, was deficient ; 
Maria Louisa did not. 

The French generally welcomed the alliance with Austria, to which the 
divorce was a prelude, as a harbinger of peace; still the whole matter was 
viewed with extreme disapprobation by many who had hitherto been Napo- 
leon’s warmest admirers ; while to his enemies it gave a weapon, of which they 
were not slow to make effectual use. Napoleon’s comprehensive observation 
led him to recognize the power and universality of the law, which he charac- 
terized as ‘the nature of things,’ but he sometimes forgot or ignored it. He 
exemplified it nevertheless. 


THE HEIR’ OF NAPOLEON. 


How keenly Napoleon felt the separation from his boy may be conceived, 
not only from his frequent reference to the subject at St. Helena, but also from 
a letter written at the time to his brother Joseph, in which he entreats him 
‘not to lose sight of the child for a moment ;’ and declares that he would ra- 
ther see him dead than ‘have him brought up at Vienna, as an Austrian prince.’ 
Yet it was precisely thus that the boy was brought up; for so determined 
were they with whom he was placed, to obliterate all remembrance of his 
father, that his first name, ‘Napoleon,’ was omitted, not only in addressing 
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him, but even in the State Calendar. Nor was it till a restless curiosity, fed 
by his infantile recollections, was evidently undermining his health, that his 
tutors were permitted to make known to him the circumstances of his father’s 
life. 

When at the age of ten years he was told of his father’s death, he mani- 
fested the utmost grief; but though his uncle Joseph, then living near Bor- 
dentown, New-Jersey, wrote to the Austrian Court, imploring permission to 
‘visit and console him,’ the permission was refused; probably from the fear 
that he would impress upon the mind of his young nephew ideas to which 
his self-constituted guardians wished him to remain a stranger. When by the 
second Revolution the elder branch of the Bourbons were again compelled to 
flee from France, Joseph addressed to the Chamber of Deputies a protest, in 
favor of his nephew. But it cametoo late. Itwas dated ‘ New-York, September 
18th, 1839,’ but ere it reached its destination, Louis Philippe had been elected 
to the vacant throne. 

How far the youth inherited the magnificent intellect of his father, has 
been a subject of dispute; but his tastes were so decidedly military, that his 
life was no doubt shortened by the eagerness with which, as a colonel in the 
Austrian army, he endeavored to indulge them. His reserve of manner was 
such that his real views and character could scarcely be ascertained ; but his 
death, which occurred in his twenty-first year, though it occasioned the most 
profound regret in France, was regarded by the rest of Europe with a feeling 
not unlike relief. 


THE MARRIAGE OF HORTENSE. 


Tne retributions of the present life are mercifully intended to deter from 
wrong, by showing — in ways which all can understand—that even in this 
world, wrong is, upon the whole, less profitable than right. There are minds 
over whom higher motives can hold habitual and sufficient sway; but with the 
generality, a clear perception of the fact, that wrong usually fails of its object, 
would have a more restraining influence than almost any other. 

It was Josephine’s intense anxiety to secure to her husband an heir, ac- 
ceptable to his family, that led her into the most serious, we might. almost 
say, the only injustice of her life — her persistency in urging upon her 
daughter Hortense the distasteful marriage with Napoleon’s brother Louis. 
Considering Josephine’s superiority, both personal and social, her detractors 
were but few. Yet of her husband’s family, Louis was perhaps the only one 
who did not regard her with a sort of envious dislike. Louis and Hortense 
were both favorites with Napoleon; so that a son of theirs, ‘reared,’ as he 
afterward expressed it, ‘in the spirit of his own thoughts and dispositions,’ 
might reasonably expect to be loved and adopted as his successor. But Hor- 
tense was already attached to Duroc; and Louis, notwithstanding some asser- 
tions to the contrary, was so reluctant, that he was with difficulty induced to 
consent — ‘not from any unfavorable opinion of the young lady,’ as Louis 
himself declares in his Memoirs, ‘but because he was afraid their characters 
were not suited to each other.’ Still the marriage was celebrated, and ‘never,’ 
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say the same Memoirs, ‘ was there a more gloomy ceremony. Never had hus- 
band and wife a stronger presentiment of all the horrors of a forced and ill- 
suited marriage.’ 

Their first-born was a boy. He was named ‘ Napoleon ; 
ble was his attachment to the Emperor, in so many points did he show a re- 
semblance to his character, that his uncle became extremely fond of him ; and 
removed a load from the heart of Josephine by appearing to acquiesce in the 
general opinion, that the boy would be his heir. 

But a great wrong had been committed, and though for a time it seemed to 


> and so remarka- 


be successful, the success was only seeming. 

Louis was devotedly attached to his children. Hortense was equally so. 
She was beside considered extremely amiable. Yet some time after the birth 
of this precious boy, we find Josephine thus writing to her daughter: ‘ Why 
show to Louis this repugnance? Instead of rendering him more ungracious 
still, by caprice, by inequality of character, why not rather make efforts to 
surmount your indifference?’ After alluding to the husband’s ‘ ascetic inclin- 
ations, and invincible desire for retirement,’ Josephine continues: ‘Generous, 
beneficent, feeling, and, above all, an excellent father, if you so willed he would 
prove a good husband; but such as he is, that can be no reason for abandon- 
ing him. You desire that he should imitate his brother. Give him first of all 
the same temperament.’ But Josephine’s remonstrances were as unavailing as 
theirs had been before the marriage; for though Hortense accompanied her 
husband to Holland, she soon returned to Paris; and he, during a long visit 
to that metropolis, he never saw his wife, except on public occasions. Nay, 
to such an extent was their estrangement carried, that during Napoleon’s 
residence at Elba, we find Louis sueing in the French courts to have the 
children taken from their mother’s keeping, and consigned to his own, a pro- 
ceeding which was stopped only by the changes consequent on Napoleon's 
unforeseen return. 

But we anticipate; for eight years before those events, the talented child, 
who had so won upon his uncle’s love, had died, and that after an illness so 
short, that before the courier sent to apprize Josephine could reach her, an- 
other was on his way to inform her of her grandson’s death. Napoleon seemed 
greatly affected when the tidings reached him; but how shall we describe the 
erief of Josephine? For three days she remained alone in her darkened cham- 
ber, the portrait of the child, a lock of his hair, and his little toys her only 


companions. Her daughter’s happiness had been sacrificed in vain ! 










THE DIVORCE OF JEROME BONAPARTE. 





Tne distress of Napoleon, in view of his own divorce — for though his iron 
‘will’ would not yield, there is no doubt that the struggle between love and 
ambition was a severe one — may have served to remind him of that which he 
had caused by annulling the marriage of his brother Jerome with his accom- 
plished wife, Elizabeth Patterson, of Baltimore. 

Jerome was in the navy, and it was while his vessel was cruising in our 
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waters that he met the young lady. The French Minister at Washington took 
pains to warn both Jerome and the parents of his intended bride, that the 
match would be exceedingly displeasing to Napoleon ; but they disregarded his 
remonstrances, and after spending about a year in travelling, the youthful 
couple sailed to Europe. On her arrival, the lady learned that she would not 
be permitted to enter France ; and she therefore sailed for England, where, 
within a month, she gave birth to her son, Jerome Napoleon. Owing toa pecu- 
liarity in the registration laws of France, there was a technical invalidity in 
the marriage, so far as that country was concerned; and no sooner was their 
arrival known than Napoleon wrote to Pope Pius the Seventh, requesting him 
to issue a bull to annul it. But the Pontiff, though evidently unwilling to 
offend his powerful correspondent, replied in a very long letter, showing that 
he ‘could find no precedent’ in Church history that could justify him in so 
doing. 

The Emperor, however, was not a man to be baffled. He wished to ally 
himself with royalty ; and knowing the power of non-intercourse for the dim- 
inution of affection, he prevented the young husband from seeing his wife, by 
sending him first to Algiers, then to the West-Indies, while he influenced the 
obsequious Senate of France to proclaim the marriage invalid. Jerome who, 
though young and thoughtless, really loved his wife, and longed to see his boy, 
used every effort to mollify his brother; but finding that impossible, he at 
length yielded to the evil influences by which he was artfully surrounded, and 
in less than four years from the date of his first marriage, was united to a 
Princess of Wiirtemberg. His repudiated wife, meanwhile, returned to America 
with her child. What were their feelings, when they heard of Napoleon’s 
divorce, and then of the downfall that showed its futility, we may imagine 
rather than describe. 

HENRY THE EIGHTH, OF ENGLAND. 

A stmiLar instance of the futility of wrong may be remarked in the history 
of ‘ Bluff King Hal.’ It is well known that Henry divorced his first wife, the 
admirable Catharine of Aragon; and illegitimatized both her daughter and 
that of his accomplice and victim, the weak-principled but ill-used Anne 
Boleyn, that he might secure a male successor to his growing honors. Yet of 
the five ladies who succeeded the injured Catherine, as his consorts, but one 
presented him with a son; and though at the age of nine years that son as- 
cended the throne, as successor to his abominable sire, he could scarcely be 
said to reign, for he was almost if not quite a prisoner in the hands of the 
selfish junta that, under the name of the regency, governed both him and 
England, till his early death caused the succession to devolve first on the 
daughter of Catherine, and then on that of Anne. 


THE EXILE OF PAULINE. 

En passant, we may briefly notice another circumstance connected with 
Napoleon’s family, and bearing upon our subject. It is well known that, with 
the exception of Louis, all of Napoleon’s immediate relatives favored the 
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divorce, as opening the way for an alliance with one of royal blood; but, 
among them all, none were more urgent than his sister, the beautiful but im- 
perious Pauline. Josephine had awakened the envy of Pauline; and during 
the brief period that elapsed between her sorrowful departure from the impe- 
rial palace, and the arrival of her successor, Pauline took up her residence 
there, and ‘ queened’ it to her heart’s content. As Maria Louisa approached, 
Pauline thought it advisable to withdraw; but when presented to her new sis- 
ter-in-law, at Brussels, she indulged her spleen by making a derisive gesture 
behind her back. Napoleon, whose eyes were every where, happened to ob- 
serve her, and though he was exceedingly attached to her, thought it necessary 
to evince his displeasure. The next morning, Pauline received a peremptory 
order, banishing her from court, and remained in exile till her brother’s down- 
fall, five years after, deprived her of all opportunity to enter that palace again. 
Josephine never did enter it, but it was not for lack of opportunity, for after 
the return of the Bourbons, Louis the Eighteenth expressed an earnest wish 
that she should be presented at his court. 


wRiwrreta 
NEMESIS. 


Tue frequent traces of a belief in life’s repayments among the oldest writ- 
ings of antiquity, is regarded by Creuzer as one of the evidences that ‘even 
Homer and Hesiod were not altogether ignorant of the ancient,’ or patriarchal 
‘theology.’ Other antiquarians mention the fact as showing that even the vari- 
ous mythologies were originally intended mainly as ‘ allegorical expositions of 
truths ;’ and insist that ‘any notion which influences the belief and conduct 
of men for centuries, must have some BROAD FOUNDATION in human nature.’ 

In the Greek mythology, Nemesis, the goddess of retribution, is repre- 
sented by some as the daughter of Night, and the grand-daughter of Chaos ; 
by some as the daughter of Justice, and by others as the offspring of Jupiter 
and Necessity —a variety of opinions, which shows that while all recognized 


’ 


life’s retributions as a fact, they were perplexed as to their origin. Some re- 
garded their origin as involved in utter obscurity ; others looked upon them as 
matter of cause and effect ; while still others ascribed them to fate, or to 
supernatural interference. 

From the offices ascribed to Nemesis, we may see what the ancients re- 


garded as the object of life’s recoils. She was ‘the tamer of the passions,’ the 


monitress of the tempted, ‘the avenger, the foe to pride and haughtiness.’ 
The ell measure and the cup with which she was usually represented, signified 
‘repayment accommodated to the action ;’ the fact that she was rarely winged 
suggested the delay or slowness of that repayment, while the bridle in her left 
hand showed that her promise was te deter and restrain. A significant illus- 
tration of the light in which this subject was regarded, may be found in the 
fact, that the statue of Nemesis, near Marathon, was made by Phidias, of the 
marble which the Persians brought with them, for the purpose of erecting a 
trophy, when they should have subjugated Greece. From the great number of 
coins and gems on which the figure of Nemesis is found engraved, we may 
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infer that the subject was one which attracted no small degree of observation. 
They were probably intended mostly as mementoes or memorials. 


RETRIBUTIVE REWARDS. 


For some reason— perhaps because purity of motive is so essential to the 
formation of a really good character —such retributions are not so readily appa- 
rent on the surface of events, as those which are intended to deter from wrong. 
Yet if the illustrations must be classed among the more ‘hidden treasures’ of 
wisdom, there is no doubt that by ‘secking’ and ‘searching,’ we may find 
them in abundance. Take, for instance, the following description, from ‘Cham- 
bers’s Edinburgh Journal,’ of what is termed ‘The Early-Closing Movement: ’ 

‘For nine years past an association has been at work, in London, seeking, 
by public meetings, publication of tracts, and exertion of influence with indi- 
viduals, to bring an early closing of shops.’ The writer here quotes the opin- 
ion of a ‘Mr. Hitchcock, of Saint Paul’s Churchyard,’ to the effect, that he 
regards the early closing of his place of business as not only a duty which he 
owes to others, but as ‘a practice which is self-remunerating.’ He also in- 
stances the conduct of one man, ‘a hosier in Fleet-street,’ who, when every 
other hosier in the street had expressed a desire to close early, refused his co- 
operation, and thus caused the whole movement to fall, for the time being, to 
the ground. ‘ But,’ he continues, ‘the humane traders are getting the best 
men, while the inhumane, or grasping ones, obtain only a comparative refuse. 
It stands but to reason,’ he remarks, ‘that the employer who treats those 
under him as mere machines and conveniences, utterly ignoring their feelings 
and interests as human beings, should find eventually that they lose many of 
the best properties of human nature, and become less efficient instruments even 
for the performance of their mechanical tasks. 

‘We greatly dislike to take what may be called low ground, such as that 
of self-interest, when urging a moral claim; but when a moral and economical 
cause is shown to be identical, the fact is too valuable to be lost. 

‘Such appears to have been proved to be the case at Price’s large candle- 
factory at Vauxhall. The manager was led to encourage some of the young 
operatives in efforts at self-improvement. For several years he laid out a 
considerable part of his own income in promoting their health, instruction, and 
personal comfort ; and the result was an improvement in the work, which con- 
vinced the proprietors that the profits had increased beyond the outlay. 
They accordingly felt themselves bound to restore the money which their man- 
ager had spent—a proposal, however, which he refused to accede to, saying 
that he had ‘only done his duty.’ 

‘There is here, we must say, tolerably good evidence of the economic ad- 
vantage of a humanely conducted establishment ; for of course the proprietors 
would not have offered to repay their manager had they not been entirely con- 
vinced that their interest had been benefited fully up to the extent of the sum 
in question.’ 


‘Only great minds trust to time,’ says Burke. ‘All others grow impa- 
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tient in the race.” But why do ‘great minds trust to time?’ It is no sign of 
greatness, nor even of common-sense, to trust without sufficient cause; and 
therefore the fact — for it is one well authenticated — shows that they at least 
have noticed how surely time rebukes the wrong, and vindicates the right. 


LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM. 


‘ How oft in after life some simple thing — 

A bank of primroses in early spring ; 

The tender scents which hidden violets yield, 

The sight of cowslips in a meadow field, 

Or young laburnums’ pendent yellow chain, 

May bring the favorite play-place back again.’— NorTOoN. 

Mr. Picvnxetr and his wife were passing down the aisle of a country 
church in a remote part of England, after the evening service, when the lady 
turned and looked at him with such an expression on her face as he had never 
seen there before, but which completely transfigured her usually calm linea- 


ments, for there was a soft love-light in the yellow brown eyes, though it 


passed so instantaneously as to seem like an illusion, and the impassable re- 


serve more chilling even than usual, was resumed. Through the church-yard 
they walked silently side by side and reéntered the ancient inn, their present 
temporary place of abode, for they were travellers — Americans, it was re- 
ported — of immense wealth and of distinguished rank in their own country. 
The gentleman was really engaged in some diplomatic mission ; and while 
obliged to await answers from the government, was improving the time by 
making the tour of Wales and the North-Western counties. Some years before, 
he had spent many months near this little town of Askleigh while visiting 
friends, and felt an interest in recalling old times and associations, though his 
former acquaintances had long passed away. But the lady, to whom the spot 
was supposed to be unknown, never wearied of rambling in the vicinity, and 
especially did she affect the-‘ Broad Walk,’ as it was called, a fine avenue of 
magnificent lime-trees, whose interlacing boughs made a cool green shade even 
in the hottest summer-day, and which bounded one side of the church-yard ; 
here, also, the old and gossiping portion of the poor congregated to watch the 
weddings or funerals continually in progress at the church; and among them 
Mrs. Plunkett unbent from her stately reserve and talked and listened with 
interest to their tales of the occupants of the graves scattered around, their 
peculiarities and eccentricities ; especially of one old weaver, who slept peace- 
fully in the shade of a buttress near the tower. Many were the instances told 
of his oddities, but more of his charity. Never had he been known to send one 
hungry from his door ; though he frequently swore at them first, he always 
relieved them afterward. This, where beggars are the rule, not the exception, 
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was no small tax on a poor tradesman pampered with debt ; but a soldier him- 
self, his pensioners, as he called those to whom he gave a small weekly stipend, 
shared with him to the last, and followed him weeping to the grave. Mrs. 
Plunkett was lavish in her aid to many of the oldest among the peasantry, and 
the descendants of those who had worked for the weaver or been cared for by 
him, were especially favored. She settled a small annuity on a venerable 
woman of eighty, who had lived as servant-girl in this family in her youth ; 
and many was the pound presented here and there to aid in paying the rent or 
buying the inevitable pig which made the fortunate possessor a millionaire in 
the view of his still poorer neighbors. 

It is not then to be wondered at, that the foreigners, as they were called, 
notwithstanding their molasses-colored attendants, were very popular even in 
the most bigoted and illiberal spot in the world, an English country-town. 
But to return to our story —if it is worth so dignified a name. The lady re- 
tired to her own room, while the husband smoked his segar on the bowling- 
green at the rear of the building ; but the remembrance of the look he had 
witnessed haunted him. ‘Is it possible,’ he soliloquized, ‘that Rhoda is begin- 
ning to regard me with warmer feelings ; it cannot be that she—loves me,’ 
with pondering hesitation ; then with bitter irony: ‘Not only a fool, but an 
old fool, still more inexcusable. If passion begets its like, would she not have 
been wooed and won before I saw her, belle and idol as she was? nay, would 
not my adoration since have awakened a return? But no. And why should I 
repine ; can I forget how happy I considered myself when she consented to be- 
come my wife, though confessing friendship the warmest sentiment of which 
she was capable ?’ 

**T loved once and forever,’ said she, ‘and believe myself now impervious to 
the passion. If you are satisfied with what esteem I have to bestow, I am 
willing to become yours.’ So when the handsomest man of his day was re- 
jected, when a Russian noble and an English peer shared the same fate, and I, 
merely an Irish gentleman, with neither title, wealth nor claim to distinction, 
and sixteen years her senior, waS received with a cordiality she showed no 
other, loving as I did, with all the ardor of youth and intensity of middle 
age, was it to be wondered at that I deceived myself with the belief that I 
could be satisfied with the calm liking she expressed, that it seemed happiness 
enough to call her mine, to secure her from possible rivals, that she bore my 
name and inhabited the same dwelling? Once I experienced bliss in such con- 
siderations ; yet so exacting is love, that I now find myself incessantly occupied 
with vain longings for the affection wasted on an unknown object, so faithful, 
so absorbing, as to admit of no renewal. 

‘IT watch the beaming eye in vain for a glance of sympathy, and if forgetting 
the bounds prescribed, I venture on a tender expression or caress, it is received 
with such icy rigor as chills me to the soul. Sometimes the dreadful thought 
is suggested that she mistook her own heart, being so young, and has since 
perceived the possibility of loving again, and regrets her bondage. 

‘Since our arrival in Europe, there has been a marked change in her de- 
meanor; cold and distrait, she was always, now completely self-absorbed and 
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desirous of solitude. Great Gop! she, too, may be pining under a hopeless 
passion, looking upon me as the bane of her young life. I must see her in- 
stantly ; my darling must be happy at any sacrifice on my part, even to our * 
eternal separation ; but my fate must be at once decided, suspense at this junc- 
ture would drive me mad.’ He passed through the open window into the 
parlor, determined to seek his wife without delay, when she met him face to 
face. Never, even to his eyes, had she looked so beautiful, for her cheeks were 
flushed, and a timid hesitation gave a nameless charm to her usually placid 
face. He saw her agitation, though striving hard for composure, and as she 
put out her hand to arrest his progress and claim his attention, it trembled 
perceptibly. ‘Mr. Plunkett,’ said she, ‘I would speak with you,’ and he sank 
into a chair with a groan, covering his face with his hands as he leaned on the 
table, for he felt to his inmost heart that she loved, and believed she had sought 
him to disclose the fact and claim her freedom, and he shuddered in anticipation. 
She paused not, but hurried, as it appeared, to a climax. 

‘When you asked for my hand,’ she resumed, ‘I did not attempt to dis- 
guise the fact that I was lowly born, the daughter and grand-daughter of a 
mechanic. You were not deceived; but the whole of my history I did not dis- 
close, for the reason that I had determined to recount it here on this spot. 
This is my native place. I was an only daughter, petted, indulged, and until 
the age of fourteen the most childish of mortals in tastes, habits and pursuits ; 
of a dreamy and poetical temperament which loneliness had contributed to 
foster. No school-girl fancies or flirtations ever had been mine, partly because 
I was a very plain child, (you need not smile, I am perfectly aware of my 
personal advantages now,) and partly because my ideal hero, had I[ thought on 
the subject, would most assuredly have been drawn from some book or poem. 
One summer-day I met a lady and gentleman sauntering under the lime-trees 
in yon avenue, and they raised their eyes carelessly on the slight obstacle in 
their path. The woman I have forgotten, but as the fine gray orbs of her com- 
panion met mine, I was conscious of an unknown sensation — my fate had met 
me there. To others probably he was merely a passable figure in the prime of 
life, to me he was a revelation. A child when we met, a woman’s heart beat 
in my slight form as we passed, and he noticed me no more, thought of me no 
more than he would of a little dog which had for an instant prevented his 
passage. I soon learnt of his whereabouts. Strangers were even rarer then 
than now in this out-of-the-way hamlet, and a day scarcely went by without 
my haying made or found the opportunity of gazing on him ; any thing farther 
never entered my head; it would probably have frightened me had I supposed 
him aware even of my existence, much more of my blind adoration. To catch 
a glimpse of him as he wandered through the grounds, no matter at what dis- 
tance, for this I would walk miles contentedly, returning satisfied and elate ; 
but if by chance he was invisible, what tortures wrung my breast lest he had 
taken his departure ; when he reiippeared, how I watched every gesture, trea- 
sured every tone, that memory might reproduce them during absence. A mor- 
bid state of feeling, you will say, induced by a peculiar temperament and 
mental isolation. I am not going to account for my feelings, only to describe 
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them ; they were, however, deep enough to make an indelible impression, and 
when in after-years other fancies were tried by comparison with this first ab- 
sorbing passions they have faded into thin air, and I knew myself heart-whole. 
Yet from first to last, he was unaware of my existence; no spiritualism or ani- 
mal magnetism ever warned him of the presence of his worshipper in the per- 
son of the pale little girl who so often crossed his path. He always used one 
kind of perfume, some preparation of violets ; of course it became dear to me 


as an indication of his whereabouts. You use it also, and perhaps that was to 


me your first attraction, so subtly are old associations connected with ‘ scents 
known and loved before ;’ neither are sounds less potent. During the time of 
which I speak, my attendance at church was constant. There was the certainty 
of seeing Aim, the pleasure of being in the same building. And once in passing 
through the porch, he brushed my dress in the crowd, nearly causing me to 
faint with emotion ; it was the first time I had ever been so close to him. The 
same sensation agitated me to-night; the recollection was so vivid as I heard 
the voluntary on the organ at the close of service. 

Plunkett quailed. This then accounted for the glance which had mad- 
dened him ; she was thinking of her first love. 
but Rhoda, heeding nothing, went on. 


‘His image—so vividly impressed, so mingled with the early dreams of 
life’s spring — never faded. My parents soon afterward emigrated to America, 
and on the far Western plains fell Victims to a band of Indians, who massacred 
the whole party with the exception of myself, whom an old chief saved and 
adopted in place of an only daughter. As I grew up, they called me ‘Soon- 
seetah or the Sunny Eye,’ and there seemed no bounds to the affection these 
rude people felt for me; no menial service was ever required at my hands, but 
instead, an old priest, Father Paul, who had resided as a missionary among 
them many years, undertook my education. I had passed my youth with 
books, and made some progress in the study of modern languages. Having a 
remarkable talent for their acquisition, this taste he fostered, and French and 
Italian became our household tongues ; the native Indian dialect of course was 
familiar to me, and my acquisitions from the aborigines stopped not there, 
Not only did my step acquire the fleetness and my bearing the dignity belong 
ing to this noble race, but I also unconsciously learned an impassable look and 
calm quietness of gesture. With my venerable and indefatigable teacher I 
read the choicest authors in the originals ; I knew every bird and plant in the 
region round, their properties and peculiarities, and with a restless activity of 
mind, as well as a certain hopeful ambition, I pursued every branch of know- 
ledge in my power with avidity, urged by a desire to please my monitor, and 
a dim expectation of some time leaving the wilderness, 

‘At length a returning trapper, whom Father Paul had befriended, under- 
took to carry a letter to the governor of a neighboring State, in which he set 
forth my captivity and desire for release. A party of soldiers were sent to re- 
move me, and I parted from my captors with tears, but happy to return to the 
world. At this time I was seventeen. Inquiries were set on foot for any sur- 
viving relatives who might wish to claim me. None appeared, and the Governor, 


Her confidence was torture, 
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Mr. Ogden, and his wife, being childless, concluded to adopt me legally. He 
soon afterward received a diplomatic mission to foreign courts, and I became 
invaluable as interpreter. 

Now my weakly childhood, thanks to my woodland training, had bloomed 
into brilliant health — beauty. My accomplishments, my talents, owing to my 
exalted position, were extolled beyond their deserts; my Indian apathy be- 
came high-bred indifference, my novel mode of thought so original; the im- 
pertinence generated by contempt for my worshippers. wit ; in fact, J was the 
Jashion, and you rather withdrew from than sought my acquaintance ; never- 
theless, I saw that you admired my person, and listened with pleasure to my 
conversation when addressed to others. I once overheard you say to one who 
wished to introduce you: ‘No, she has victims enough now, numbers princes 
and peers in her train; a poor, middle-aged Irishman would add no splendor 
to her conquests, and has no business to approach the flame and get his wings 
scorched ; I can look on at a safe distance. But I had determined otherwise. 
I had recognized you from the first. A chance you could not avoid brought 
us in contact, and some time afterward I had the satisfaction to perceive you 
loved me. It required considerable encouragement to induce you to propose, 
and then almost to your surprise, perhaps to your regret, you were accepted. 

‘I told you the truth, also, when I said that I had loved once and forever, 
that for you I only experienced a sincere friendship ; but I did not add that the 
man whose memory had been sufficient to close my heart against all other at- 
tractions, whose voice had made the music of my spring-time, and to whom my 
soul had continued faithful was — yourseLr. True, my dream had faded ; seven 
years had wrought great changes in both; and you, as you were in reality not 
my idol, had merely warmed my heart to a tender esteem ; but no other man 
had ever yet possessed that power. Had not that feeling afterward, however, 
ripened into a semblance of the love of my childhood, you had never heard my 
story. But this evening, when leaning on your arm, I passed the church-porch 
where we had once before been so near together, yet so far apart, I determined 
to tell you all. You know my humble origin. The grave I so often seek is 
the resting-place of my grand-father ; but by my mother’s side I belong to the 
Le Clercs, the oldest and proudest family in Essex. And now, like any other 
Indian, having re-visited the burial-place of my tribe, I am ready to return to 
the sunny Southern home bequeathed to me by my kind protectors, and hope 
to enjoy many years of happiness with — my first love.’ 


THE NORTH AWAKENED. 


‘Tue land's high soul 
Is roused, and moving onward, like a breeze, 
Or a swift sun-beam, kindling nature’s hues 
To deeper life before it.’ 









































THE ANGEL GUARD. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE 





GERMAN. 


BY MRS. M. 8S. B. DANA SHINDLER, 


WuereEVer little children be, 
In cot or palace dwelling, 

Gop’s angel follows silently, 
His watchful love revealing : 

He, day and night, with earnest care, 

His faithful watch keeps every where. 


The angels have from Gop command 
To keep them all from danger ; 

To guide each child through this dark land, 
To which he is a stranger. 

Gop’s angels this command obey, 

Nor leave young children night nor day. 


E’en while they sleep the angel host 
Their blessed watch are keeping ; 

Through darkest nights they keep their post, 
Ne’er slumbering nor sleeping. 

And ’tis those angels’ high behest 

To give them soft and quiet rest. 


And when they play, the angels kind 
Are always watching o’er them ; 
They lead them as they would the blind — 
Go step by step before them ; 
Or else those little children soon 
Would fall and perish every one. 


These angels come from heaven here 
Without the least repining, 
Where songs of joy salute the ear, 
And crowns of gold are shining. 
They love to do Gon’s holy will, 
And so they watch good children still. 


They ’re joyful when each little child 
His parents’ will obeyeth, 

And when, with heart all undefiled, 

Unto his Gop he prayeth — 

When each obedient girl and boy 

His parents’ heart doth fill with joy. 
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To every child of honest heart 
The angels’ love is given; 

They help him here to act his part, 
And guide him safe to heaven ; 

And when the other angels see, 

To praise that child they all agree. 


CARL ALMENDINGER’S OFFICE: 


OR, THE MYSTERIES OF CHICAGO. 
CHAPTER SIXTH. 


DR. POSEY MEETS WITH AN ACCIDENT, AND HEREIN THE READER LEARNETH OF THE 
MPORTANCE OF THE SENSE OF SMELL. 

Ir seemed as if Dame Fortune, in one of her characteristic vagaries, was 
about to convert him who had been her foot-ball into a favorite son. The ac- 
quaintances of Dr. Posey did not desert him in his reduced pecuniary circum- 
stances, but endeavored to be of service to him in speaking a good word here 
and there and indorsing his professional abilities. Even Carl Almendinger, in 
spite of the want of cordiality in their relations since the rupture between him- 
self and wife, did all he could to bring the Doctor into notice and add to his 
patronage. 

It was now a sickly season at Chicago. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
that gentleman should have been dragged from his retirement and, like others, 
made to plod the daily walk of business life. 

The Doctor was really a well-read physician, and had a hearty contempt for 
any thing like quackery in his profession. As those who had seen him come 
out of his office only at meal-hours heretofore, and who regarded him as a con- 
firmed office-fixture, saw now messenger after messenger come in hot haste, 
and the Doctor mount his saddle-horse, that he kept standing, ready caparisoned, 
at his office-door, they thought, what a change! They stopped shrugging their 
shoulders as he passed by, and saying in under-tone: ‘Poor Richard’s maxim! » 
They even wished that they stood.in his shoes and loosened his shoe-latchets 
for themselves. 

The figure that Dr. Posey cut on a horse was peculiar. If that animal 
moved off faster than a walk, which he seldom did, it seemed inevitable that the 
fat, cumbrous, awkward creature astride of him would be jostled to the pave- 
ment below, to the great detriment of life or limb. No life-insurance company 
would have underwritten for the Doctor at ordinary rates, so long as he con- 
tinued to enact the part of equerry through the streets of Chicago, without 
losing caste among their patrons for taking excessive risks. But, nevertheless, 
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the Doctor continued to ride, and good fortune ceased not to attend him. 
People had so far changed their tune as to say of him: ‘A rising man! getting 
into a splendid business!’ But accidents will happen, and Dr. Posey must not 
think that he has run the last gauntlet. So one day, while riding along faster 
than his usual speed, he suddenly found himself precipitated into the street, 
not exactly minus a nose, but with one quite broken and with the sense of 
smell gone ; and the Doctor henceforth was unable to make any nasal discrimi. 
nation between asafcetida and the best of Lubin’s extracts. The Nemesis had 
hallooed, and the Doctor at once recognized the old familiar voice. 

Shortly after the accident, the gentleman who had employed the Doctor, and 
who was with him on the above occasion, came to settle his bill. 

‘Doctor, what's the damage for that visit when the accident occurred? If 
you will make out the bill, I ‘ll settle it.’ 

‘Yes, sir. I have the bill already made out,’ when the Doctor handed him 
a slip of paper which read as follows: 


‘ JEDEDIAH PsSTERSON To Dr. Possy, Dr 

‘To breaking nose while on a visit to see child sick of scarlet-fever, . . . $100 00 

Received payment.’ 

Jedediah looked up aghast. ‘What does this mean, Doctor ?’ 

‘It means just what it says.’ 

‘You do n't mean to charge me with the damage to your nose, do you 
Doctor ?’ 

‘Why, most certainly I do. If I had remained in my office and you had 
not employed me, the accident would never have happened. If a man’s nose 
is n’t worth a hundred dollars, it is n’t worth any thing. It’s dirt cheap at 
that. I might go through the parterres of a whole flower-garden and could n’t 
smell a flower any more than if they were nothing but cooked onions and 
garlic. So about my medicines. If I take up a bottle in the dark, I can't tell 
what it is without tasting it. A nose with a good scent is invaluable to a phy- 
sician. I shall expect you to pay the bill, and you ought to do so without 
grumbling. Would you part with your nose for a hundred dollars? I leave it 
to yourself; and a man might as well have no nose at all as a broken one, and 
with the sense of smell gone.’ 

‘Doctor, I shan’t pay that ar bill. I don’t think the nose business has 
any thing to do with it. I sort a felt bad for you, seeing you had met with an 
accident, and was willing to pay you for the visit, though you did n’t make it. 
I employed you to tend Sally for the scarlet-fever, and if you was fool enough, 
by riding awkward and clumsy-like, to go and break your nose, I wash my 
hands clean of the whole of it. I allers thought something or other would 
happen to you, from the way you sot on that ar hoss. You ought to thank 
Gop that it’s no wuss with you. So, good morning to you, Doctor.’ 

And the Doctor growled in his office at human ingratitude, and bemoaned 
his sad plight. He began to be placed hors du combat, and lose his business 
just as he was beginning to realize a comfortable income. People thought there 
was a kind of fatality attending him in every thing he did, and so were afraid 
to employ him. At length he was reduced to his one-dollar bill, which he 
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used facetiously to call his nest-egg; and to this he ‘held on’ with the perti- 
nacity of a man who did n't soon expect to get another. 


THE MILL-DAM CASE. 


JupGE PEPPERCcoRN’s court is again in session, and after so many continu- 
ances and mishaps of divers kinds, it is to be hoped the case will be brought 
to trial. Colonel Roach has recently bought himself a drab-colored over- 
coat, in which his erect person looks still more impressive ; and as the Colonel 
does n’t often indulge in the luxury of new clothes, it is supposed that it was 
got with a view to the trial. Carl Almendinger also appears, tricked out in his 
hebdomadal suit, and with his witnesses is seen running hither and thither ; 
now in consultation with the Colonel, now in Judge Peppercorn’s court, and 
now talking and gesticulating in the court-house yard. The Colonel’s chin pro- 
trudes more than ever. He looks as if he could eat up Thomas Bolles, and di- 
gest him, too, without injury to his digestive apparatus. Carl keeps near him, 
however, evidently anxious lest he might be taken sick again, and on that ac- 
count the case be continued to another term. To reissure himself, Carl occa- 
sionally praises the Colonel’s appearance ; tells him that he is looking unusually 
well, and that his health must certainly have improved very much of late, The 
Colonel replies that he was never better in his life. If a dogged determination 
to be well, as evinced in one’s actions and talk, can be of any service, the 
Colonel will probably escape for to-day the ills which flesh is heir to, and 
gratify his friends by an effort every way worthy of his fame. He tells Carl 


that he is just aching to parboil old Bolles, and impatiently takes out his 
watch to see if it isn’t time for court to be called. 


The time has come. The Colonel tells Carl to hurry over with his wit- 
nesses, and that he will be there in a few minutes. Carl gives him a deprecat- 
ing look, as much as to say: ‘Now, Colonel, don’t go and get sick again. At 
that rate, our eause will never be ended this side of the day of judgment.’ Sure 
and strangely enough, however, the Colonel redeemed his promise and quickly 
appeared, with the drab over-coat buttoned up to his chin, while Carl Almen- 
dinger and his witnesses interchanged smiles with one another and prophesied 
daggers for old Bolles. 

‘Mr. Sheriff, call court,’ said his Honor Judge Peppercorn. 

‘Oh! yes, oh! yes; the Honorable the Circuit Court has met pursuant to 
adjournment,’ cried the Sheriff’s bailiff. 

‘The first case on the docket for trial is Carl Almendinger vs. Thomas 
Bolles,’ remarked the Court. 

‘ Plaintiff is ready, your Honor,’ said Colonel Roach, with a determined tone 
of voice. 

‘Are you ready, Mr. Sparkle ?’ inquired the Court. 

‘Ready, your Honor.’ 

‘Let a jury be called, then, Mr. Sheriff.’ 

A jury was then called, passed upon and empanneled. 

The Colonel arose with an air of dignity, and proceeded to state to the jury 
what he expected to prove : that his client had paid his money for the water 
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privilege ; that the defendant had been warned beforehand (by no less a person 
than himself, Ceesar Roach) not to cut the dam, and if he did cut it, he would 
he held responsible in damages ; that in spite of this monition, he did cut it 
time and again, till the mill had become worthless to the plaintiff. He was not 
certain but that Thomas Bolles should be indicted for malicious trespass, and 
made to do service for the State at Jeffersonville. In conclusion, he would say, 
that he expected the jury to give exemplary damages to the plaintiff. 

Then followed Mr. Sparkle, of counsel for the defendant, who was sorry 
that his brother had indulged in such animadversions in his opening speech, 
and not confined himself to a statement of the facts which he expected to 
prove. That as far as any indictment for malicious trespass was concerned, 
Thomas Bolles would be ready to meet that issue whenever it was properly pre- 
sented ; that he, Mr. Sparkle, had advised the defendant to cut the aforesaid 
mill-dam, in order to test the law questions involved ; that he had given this ad- 
vice after mature deliberation, and would give it again; that there was no 
malice, nothing but a desire to raise a legal issue as to the rights of the parties ; 
and that as the questions which would arise were mostly of law, the defence 
would not trouble the Court with any further remarks at that stage of the 
cause. 

Then the plaintiff examined his witnesses, and the defendant cross-examined, 
and the plaintiff reéxamined ; and the defendant examined his witnesses, and 
the plaintiff cross-examined, and the defendant reéxamined, just as they usually 
do in Judge Peppercorn’s court. 

While Mr. Sparkle was characterized by an easy, gracious, and self-possessed 
air, Colonel Roach appeared to be mad at every body —mad at his client, 
madder at his witnesses, a little more mad at the defendant’s witnesses, a 
little madder still at Mr. Sparkle, and maddest of all at the Court. 

The evidence being concluded, the Colonel proceeded with his address. In 
doing so, he frequently paced the entire area of the bar between himself and 
the jury, backward and forward. For greater effect, he would unbutton his 
drab over-coat, let it swing to-and-fro, while he gesticulated violently ; and then 
again button it close up to his chin, and stand with military precision. One of 
Carl’s witnesses said he was forcibly reminded of Patrick Henry when he spoke 
in the celebrated parsons’ case. Colonel Roach was proving himself to be no 
empty braggart, therefore, but a man of his word, who meant something when 
he said he was going to parboil old Bolles. 

Mr. Sparkle followed, but Colonel Roach, feeling or affecting an indifference 
to that gentleman’s speech, hurried over to his office, looked at himself in the 
mirror, repeated a few of his choicest periods to himself, and critically noticed 
the effect ; then adjusting his hat at the usual angle of forty-five degrees, pro- 
ceeded to the court-house again. The congratulations of his friends he re- 
ceived with that air of easy condescension which bespeaks the man who knows 
what he is about. The Colonel was sanguine that Thomas Bolles had been ef- 
fectually ‘done for;’ that he had been taught a lesson about cutting dams 
which he would not soon forget; all, too, from his obstinacy in not listening to 
his, Ciesar Roach’s, advice. 
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Mr. Sparkle, in the course of his argument, made the point whether a tres- 
pass could be committed on the mill-dam in question, as it was an incorporeal 
right. Colonel Roach, in his reply, sneered at this, and as he had already made 
an elaborate speech and did not wish to weaken its effect, he concluded his 
argument. 

The Court instructed the jury, in accordance with the suggestion of Mr. 
Sparkle, that a trespass could not have been committed on the mill-dam in 
question, as it was supposed in the eye of the law to be something incorporeal, 
and therefore not possible to be trespassed upon, and that the jury should find 
for the defendant. 

Then the jury, without leaving their box, found for the defendant. That’s 
what you get, Colonel Roach, for not treating Judge Peppercorn with proper re- 
spect. The Judge would never have blundered over his law in this sort of 
style if he had not been thinking of wiping out old scores. How did you feel 
now with Mr. Sparkle smiling at you, with Thomas Bolles’s face in a broad 
grin, while Carl Almendinger and his witnesses are twitching at your elbows 
to know what’s the matter? Say, how do you feel, Colonel Czesar Roach ? 
How have you succeeded in parboiling old Bolles? Why do you stand there 
looking daggers at Judge Peppercorn, without saying a word ? 

At length Colonel Roach successively moved for a new trial and an arrest 
of judgment, but both motions were over-ruled as soon as made; whereupon he 
took his exceptions, and the case of Carl Almendinger vs. Thomas Bolles goes 
up to the Supreme Court. 

Colonel Roach was so completely thunderstruck, that his indignation as- 
sumed the form of calmness. He told Carl Almendinger that that was the last 
cause he should ever try in Judge Peppercorn’s court. He advised his client 
to repair the mill-dam and get it in running order ; and if Bolles should cut it 
again, he, Colonel Roach, wished to be immediately informed of the fact. He 
said he had no apprehensions as to ultimately reversing Judge Peppercorn in the 
Supreme Court, and of effectually blistering and mince-meating Thomas Bolles. 
Whenever the Judge’s name was mentioned thereafter to the Colonel, it seemed 
to nauseate him as if he had taken a dose of physic. His eloquence had been 
wasted in profusion to no purpose ; all in vain were the studied attitude, the 
impassioned burst, the walking hither and thither in front of the jury-box, and 
the new drab-colored over-coat, now closely buttoned up and now lying loose 
about him. , 

A gentleman who used to be around the Colonel's office a great deal, says 
he has often overheard such expressions as these: ‘Old Bolles and Judge 
Peppercorn, the villains! I will boil them down into soap before I am through 
with them. They ought to be strung up and dried. Such a speech as that, 
like pearls cast before swine!’ 

After the Colonel had given vent to his superfluous excitement, he would 
air himself on the street, with his hat at the usual inclination, and look as if 
nothing unusual had happened. 
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SOME ONE SEES A VISION ON THE OCCASION OF HIS GRADUATION SPEECH. 


AnotHer year has completed its cycle. Another commencement-day has 
come. Again Centre Church is crowded to overflowing with the beauty and 
intelligence of the Elm City. Again the President sits in his chair high up on 


the platform, and is habited in the robe of office. Among the speakers there is* 


a tall, well-formed youth, with sallow face, and long locks, black as mid-night, 
and brilliant eye. Though he speaks with a slightly foreign accent, his oration 
is a sparkling succession of brilliant thoughts, expressed in the choicest lan- 
guage. As he is bowing adieu to his audience, a beautiful bouquet was thrown 
upon the platform. Quick as thought he picked it up, pressed it to his bosom, 
and bowed to the fair donor in the gallery. Genevieve Mather blushed at the 
acknowledgment. A thousand handkerchiefs waved, and the applause ré- 
sounded as the speaker walked down the aisle. Again it broke out afresh, as 
an irrepressible tribute to the youthful-orator and the sweet girl in the gallery 
with her profusion of auburn curls. 

Genevieve Mather blushed. Our imperturbable, practical Genevieve to do 
so naughty a thing as that! What would Rosalind say if she should hear that 
Genevieve blushed? What would Mr. Danguerry say ? 

‘It looks like old times to meet you again, Robert.’ 

‘Right gladly, Genevieve, if it were possible, would I live those old times 
over again, for you have changed greatly since last we met.’ 

‘A pretty compliment that, Robert! You might as well tell me that I am 
becoming old, faded, wrinkled and what not.’ 

‘By no means, Genevieve ; but I am still adrift, as I was then. You, on 
the other hand, I suppose, will soon establish yourself as Mrs. Danguerry !’ 

‘Why, Robert! how do you know any thing about Mr. Danguerry? And 
pray, where do you get your news ?’ 

‘I got it from good authority.’ 

‘Then allow me to say that you are mistaken, and that no such event as 
you speak of is likely to happen.’ 

‘You do n’t pretend to deny that you and Mr. Danguerry are engaged to be 
married ?’ 

‘I do deny it most positively, Robert.’ 

‘Then a lovers’ quarrel, as usual, has temporarily alienated you both ?’ 

‘Not quite so fast, Robert. Mr. Danguerry and I are friends, and only 
friends. There never has been any stronger tie between us.’ 

‘Then I have been wrongly advised, and have done you great injustice, for 
which I most humbly beg your pardon.’ 

‘Pray, from whom did you get such informatioh ?’ 

‘ Well, a class-mate of mine received a letter from his sister at Baltimore, in 


which it was stated, as one of the received gossips, that you and Mr. Danguerry 
were engaged,’ 


‘And you believed it, did you, Robert ?’ 
‘Of course I believed it.’ 


‘To disabuse your mind of any such impression, I can tell you how the 
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rumor originated. I attended a camp-meeting with my uncle’s family, and Mr. 
Danguerry was also there; and being well acquainted with my uncle and aunt, 
he was frequently with cousin Rosalind and myself. Then (for I am not 
ashamed to confess it, and I suppose your correspondent has informed you of 
every thing) I sought and experienced a change of heart under his preaching, 
and am now a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Mr. Danguerry of 
course continued to visit at my uncle’s, and took an interest in me, such as any 
divine would take in a new convert under the same circumstances. I respect 
him as my pastor. I still regard him as my friend. Would you have me do 
otherwise ?’ 

‘By no means, Genevieve. I have done you wrong, and am truly sorry for 
it.’ And Robert drew up his chair close to Genevieve, and naughty boy that 
he was, took hold of her hand, under pretence of looking at a ring on her finger, 
and then — he felt the electricity coursing through his veins as he had felt it 
n the days of yore. 

‘What secrets do these rings tell, Genevieve ?’ 

‘ How suspicious you are, Robert. But if you must know, Uncle David pre- 
sented me with that one as a Christmas gift ; the other is a present from my 
father.’ 

He pressed the little hand in his, and looked her full in the face. Genevieve 
felt those brilliant eyes on her, now pensive as the soft eyes of woman, and 
looked up. 

What are you blushing for, Genevieve? We will tell Rosalind and Mr. 
Danguerry if you don’t stop it. 

Still Robert spoke not. He felt too much pleasure to speak, and got up 
from his chair nervously, and seemed intent on turning over the leaves of 
Genevieve’s album which lay on the centre-table near by. Again he sits down. 
He says: ‘Genevieve ; 

Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, goes the door-bell, and Miss Aquila Harris is ushered 
into the parlor. 

‘Robert, I heard that you were going to leave this evening for Chicago, so 
I thought I must come in and say good-by.’ 

‘T am glad you are so considerate, Aquila.’ 

Are you glad, Robert? You look glad as you sit there with a frown on 
your brow, and not saying another word; don’t you? The truth is, you felt 
as if you could twist Aquila Harris’s neck off, if it would n’t hurt too much. 

Genevieve essays to talk, but does n’t shine particularly. Aquila, however, 
seems to feel as if nothing had happened, and endeavors to make an impression 
by her brilliant powers of conversation. She doubtless succeeded, but the im- 
pression was very different from the one which she intended to make. 

Aquila persists. It is time for Robert to leave ; the hack is at the door with 
his baggage lashed on, and the train starts in fifteen minutes. The members 
of Mr. Mather’s family come in to bid him good-by. He shakes each one by the 
hand, commencing with Aquila first, perhaps because he wished to get rid of 


her as soon as possible. Genevieve feels the last manual pressure. 
‘ Good-by, Genevieve.’ 
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‘What a sweet, plaintive voice he has got,’ a stranger would say. 

‘Good-by, Robert.’ 

And the lady’s voice is ditto, only sweeter and more plaintive, for she 
heaves an audible sigh. 

Bang! goes the hackney-coach door, and Robert Ferrara is again on his 
way to Chicago. 

Now, Aquila Harris, let us give you a little piece of advice. Whenever you 
see two young persons again, like Robert Ferrara and Genevieve Mather enjoy- 
ing a téte-a-téte all to themselves, the young man about to leave for an inde- 
finite length of time, and the couple looking ‘ cosy-like,’ the old folks out of the 
way, and the young ones too; don’t think of poking your head into the parlor, 
or if you do, at once say good-by and leave. If you persist in staying, your 
name will ever after be associated with unpleasant recollections, and the young 
couple will think: ‘ What a hateful creature that Aquila Harris is!’ 

When Robert Ferrara arrived in Chicago, he was especially grieved to learn 
how much Carl Almendinger was reduced in his pecuniary affairs ; so he de- 
termined to set to work with a will, that he might become of some advantage 
to his patron, and be enabled to cancel the debt which he owed him. Carl, 
who though still residing at Blackberry, was necessarily in Chicago a great deal, 
was present to receive Robert, which he did with all his wonted kindliness of 
manner ; inquired as to his future plans ; threw out suggestions for his benefit, 
and was oblivious of his own troubles in his solicitude for his welfare. 

A man once blessed with a pleasant competence, and with reasonable hopes 
of becoming ultimately affluent ; but who, when old age creeps upon him and 
his hair is getting gray, suddenly finds himself bankrupt, and under the neces- 
sity of earning a livelihood by some daily avocations —such a man, who is not 
querulous, who is not hard to please, who is not egotistic, who, in spite of mis- 
fortune, still preserves his geniality of soul, enters into the sympathies of a 
young man, not related to him by ties of blood or marriage, and shows eyes 
brighter with delight by reason of the rising fortunes of his friend ; such a man, 
while he lives, is a monument of honor to human nature, and dying, votive 
tablets should commemorate his virtues to the distant time! Such posthumous 
honors will be due to Carl Almendinger, for he was such a man. 

On the first occasion that he saw Colonel Roach, he spoke to him in high 
terms of Robert Ferrara, and persuaded him to receive him as a student-at-law 
in his office, with a partnership in expectancy if he gave satisfaction. Let not 
Robert Ferrara be ridiculed for this junction of his fortunes with those of 
Colonel Roach. In spite of the Colonel’s oddities and foibles, he has a good 
knowledge of law. His proverbial honesty gives him a great advantage over 
many lawyers. To see his actions, and hear him talk, one would say that he 
was a man of over-weening self-conceit, but really he is very diffident of his 
abilities. If he would have a little less dignity, a little more etiquette, be a little 
less angular, abate a few eccentricities, and pay more regard to the King’s Eng- 
lish, which is sinning against knowledge, for he knows better ; if, moreover, he 

would be a little more agreeable, not get sick on important occasions, and only 
appear as good at heart as he really is, Colonel Roach would become vastly 
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more popular, have more clients, and might become a shining mark in his pro- 
fession. He is, however, indifferent to an extensive practice. He likes to go 
into court now and then, and to be petted when he does go. He cares little 
for the remuneration of the office ; and as Robert has great energy of character, 
which will have an ample field for display under the Roach modification of the 
law of partnership — to wit, that each partmer shall keep what he collects — we 
doubt not that it is the best thing that our young friend can do. Robert re- 
gards it as a prospective fat berth. He is willing to qualify himself to do the 
business, and in the matter of collections, thinks he could not possibly come off 
second-best with the Colonel as a rival. So Robert went into the Colonel's 
office and prosecuted his law studies with unflagging zeal. He did n’t practise, 
however, on Poor Richard’s maxim, as interpreted by Dr. Posey. His cheer- 
ful face was often visible on the crowded streets, in the lecture-hall, the church, 
places of public amusement, and in communion with nature in her silent walks. 
No misanthrope was he, no sectarian, no bigot, no trifler, but in earnest, with 
one of those large, genial souls that embrace all mankind as brethren; that 
would fain do a kindness if it knew how; that garners facts from the humblest 
source, and then analyzes and combines them for the good of itself and its race. 
How greatly had he altered since he first met with Carl Almendinger! He 
was no longer like a caged bird with disabled pinion and deficient voice ; but 
his college education completed and his profession in progress of achievement, 
he could now soar, and soaring sing, while others witnessing the graceful flight 
and feeling the sweetness of the song, could hardly recognize the identity of the 
bird. 

The Colonel had enough for Robert to do, who was often almost on a run, 
visiting the various courts, getting issuance of process, filing papers, and doing 
all the practical work of an attorney’s office. His literary abilities becoming 
known, many educational and charitable institutions began to solicit him to 
lecture in aid of the various objects they sought to advance. ‘A rising young 
man!’ says one. ‘A prince of good fellows,’ says another. Onward, then, 
Robert Ferrara, onward! Whenever you doubt as to where duty calls, or 
what honor prompts, commune with that intangible reality which hovers about 
you whithersoever you go, whatever you do — the spirit of her whom you bade 
adieu prematurely at New-Haven; and our word for it, with such guidance 
your feet will never be led astray. 

Oh! the power there is in a good woman! When a man does a praise- 
worthy deed, inquire into it particularly, and it will be found that a mother, a 
wife, a sister, a daughter, or a sweet-heart is at the bottom of it. Him, the 
lettered monument, the glowing panegyric, the equestrian statue, the funeral 
urn, all commemorate ; her, only the heart of her father, her husband, her bro- 
ther, her son, her lover, and the Lamb’s book of life. 


Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur ab illis.’ 


Robert Ferrara has become the junior member of the firm of Roach and 
Ferrara. Business begins to crowd in upon the new firm, but the junior mem- 
ber seems equal to the emergency. Nature had gifted him with a temperamen t 
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well adapted for work, the nervous-bilious ; that temperament which has dis- 
tinguished so many of our great men, which lasts, tires not, and acquires fresh 
vigor with the obstacles it overcomes. Darkness is clearing away from his sky, 
and the light of a new-rising sun is dawning in the east. The orphan boy is 
fast becoming an entity in society, visible, palpable and appreciable. Destiny 
is leading him onward—the destiny which helps a man if he will help 
himself. 


‘Tue fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.’ 


Onward, then, child of misfortune, child of promise! Let no such plebeian 
thought as ‘ fail’ make you relax in your efforts to reach the goal of a laudable 
ambition. Cast your own horoscope and make it lucky, despite the planet 
which ruled at your natal hour. You have something within you greater than 
Mars or Saturn or Jupiter: it is, I will—I will be so-and-so, Gop helping me 
to be so-and-so. Men always know ahero. They see it in his eye, his man- 
ner, his walk. They say: That is our man; he shall be our leader. We do not 
wish to lead ourselves. We are ‘dumb, driven cattle.’ But our leader, our 
driver, must know his mission, and then we will follow. If he can convince 
himself that he is sent, he will have half-persuaded us to fall into the ranks be- 
hind his nodding white plume. 


CARL ALMENDINGER IN TROUBLE AGAIN. 


AGAIN assuming the privilege of the novelist, we fly off at a tangent from 
another annual. cycle, and hurriedly note the changes on poised wing. Carl 
Almendinger appears in the streets of Chicago on a secular day, dressed in his 
fine broad-cloth, his doe-skin cassimere, and his immaculate white neck-tie. 

‘What momentous event in the line of litigation has been inaugurated ?’ 
says Justice Horne, as that gentleman espies Carl leisurely turning a corner in 
the direction of the law-office of Roach and Ferrara. 

‘Von somesing has taken place, occurred, happened. Vat you call ‘im?’ 
says a bob-tailed gentleman with spectacles, as his eyes fall upon the neatly 
attired person of his friend. Yes, Sigmund Diehl, who has left Blackberry for 
a season, is curious to have explained to him the full significance of this alarm- 
ing portent. 

‘Good morning, Colonel Roach.’ 

‘Why, Almendinger, you are enough to scare a man out of his wits. 
What’s to pay now ?’ 

‘My case comes off to-day. 1 took down the place and hour on this slip of 
paper. That fellow had me arrested for larceny as bailee ; I believe that is 
what it was called in the warrant. You will be there, I suppose, to attend to 
it, you or Robert ?’ 

‘Your random way of talking again, Almendinger. Sit down and let me 
hear all the facts, as this is the first that I have heard of it.’ 

‘Well, Peter Beck, who, by the by, used to be a great friend of John 
Lampertz, got a little money ahead, and proposed to buy four lots at Black- 
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berry. So he handed me-fifty dollars, and said I could make out the contracts 
at any time. The balance of the purchase-money was payable on canal time, 
and I was to give him a warranty-deed when he made all his payments. I drew 
up the contracts, and have them in my possession now, as Beck never asked for 
them. He comes now and demands the money of me, and says he won't have 
any lots at Blackberry. Of course, if my title were to fail, I should expect to 
pay him back the fifty dollars. So I told him I would. He says, however, 
that he never agreed to take any lots, and merely deposited the money in my 
hands for safe keeping. This is all untrue. As he has commenced proceedings 
against me, I want to fight it out now.’ 

‘IT can lend you that amount of money, Almendinger, if you wish it.’ 

‘No; it is my character I am anxious about. Let him prove his charge if 
he can.’ 

As we have already had occasion to remark, Carl was one of the most care- 
less of men in transacting his business. Although he would himself fill out 
blanks in the various instruments used in passing title to real estate, such as 
deeds, mortgages, powers of attorney, and such like, he had the most superficial 
knowledge of law that it is possible to conceive of, for a man who had done so 
extensive a real-estate business. To be sure, he knew that the word ‘heirs’ 
was necessary to convey an estate of inheritance. He had heard, too, that a 
consideration was essential to the obligation of contracts. These scraps of law 
he was accustomed to parade quite ostentatiously when effecting a sale, and 
thus has often impressed his customers favorably as to the extent of his legal 
knowledge. But he would daily make the most important contracts, without 
reducing them to writing or having any person to witness them. He would, 
moreover, talk so ill-advisedly and at random, that a shrewd adverse litigant 
could get almost any admission from him, and thus insure his defeat on the 
trial of the cause. In this particular case, however, Sigmund happened to be 
present, and his version of the transaction corresponded with that of Carl. So 
Colonel Roach instructed him not to suffer himself to be approached by Beck 
or his emissaries, and he would guarantee a favorable termination to the trial. 
It was thought advisable to waive an examination, and give bail to appear at 
the next term of the Recorder’s Court. The usual routine was gone through 
with, when Sigmund Diehl was sworn as a witness for the defence, and testified 
as follows : 

‘Beck he say to Herr Almeridinger he want to buy four lots at Blackberry. 
He put his finger on the lots on the map. He told Herr Almendinger to draw 
up the contracts any time; that he pay fifty dollar then, and the balance in 
one, two and three years. Then he counted out fifty dollar and handed it to 
Herr Almendinger. He was to have one deed when he paid all up. All the 
people present was myself. Herr Almendinger he told Beck it was all right ; 
that he make out one pair of two contracts, one for himself and one for Beck, 
and that Beck could get his contract any time. I believe Beck is a bad man, 
for he was one great friend to John Lampertz the murderer.’ 

After Sigmund followed a dozen witnesses or more, some of the oldest and 
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most respectable residents of the city, who testified to the good reputation of 
Carl Almendinger. 

Robert Ferrara —for Colonel Roach was of course too indisposed to attend — 
in making his argument to the jury, was allowed, by the tacit indulgence of the 
Court and prosecuting attorney, to relate an incident in his own life, in which 
the prisoner at the bar was concerned; the Court interrupting him to remark 
to the jury that any thing said in that connection should have no effect with 
them in making up their verdict. 

‘I was once, gentlemen of the jury,’ said the speaker, ‘a very poor young 
man in this city, dependent on precarious employment for a support, and en- 
deavoring to accymulate enough to enable me to graduate at college. It so 
happened that during this time I formed the acquaintance of the prisoner at the 
bar. After a while he seemed to take an interest in me, though comparatively 
a stranger. On one occasion I had the good fortune to make a speech when he 
was present, on a subject dear to him, and to acquit myself to his entire satis- 
faction. A few days afterward I received a note through the post, informing 
me that Mr. Almendinger wished to see me at his office. Thither I went. He 
received me pleasantly, and was even kind enough to inquire as to my plans 
and prospects. I told him as much as I have told you, gentlemen. When I 
had concluded, he authorized me to draw on him for two hundred and fifty 
dollars annually till my graduation, which I expected to complete in six years 
from that time. I am now debtor to him, gentlemen, in the sum of fifteen 
hundred dollars and interest, which he from time to time thus supplied me. 

‘This is not all, gentlemen. While I was thus spending his money at col- 
lege, reverses came upon him, of which I was not informed till after my return 
here. Seeking to curtail his expenses, he thought it best to remove from this 
city to the town of Blackberry, then but newly started in the wilderness, and 
rendered still more inhospitable by surrounding sand-hills, There he lived, 
bearing in self-isolation his sorrows, and suffering many privations. Previous 
to that, he had boarded himself for a time in his office, and all for the same 
laudable purpose of lessening his expenses. I repeat it, gentlemen, that I knew 
not these facts till after my graduation. This is not all. During that whole 
time, when thus bearing ‘ the stings and arrows of outrageous fortune,’ no, not 
even to this day, has Carl Almendinger ever asked me to pay him the fifteen 
hundred dollars and interest, or any portion of it, which he thus advanced me. 
When I have spoken to him on the subject, he has said: ‘ You are not able yet. 
When I want it, I will let you know.’ Do you think, gentlemen of the jury, 
that such a man would steal fifty dollars from old Sam Beck, the bosom-friend 
of one John Lampertz, of whom you have all heard? Say, gentlemen, on your 
oaths, do you believe it ?’ 

And the jury did not believe it, for without leaving their seats in the jury- 
box, they made up their verdict ; and when the clerk asked them whether they 
found the prisoner at the bar guilty or not guilty, the foreman answered with 
a loud, decided voice: ‘Nor guilty.’ And though it may have compromised 
his Honor’s dignity, the court-room thereupon resounded with applause, which 
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was only with difficulty suppressed ; and more than one esteemed it an honor 
to shake Carl Almendinger by the hand, and utter an audible ‘Gop bless you,’ 
as he did it. Even his Honor indicated his sympathy at the announcement of 


the verdict by rising, adjusting the folds of his coat, and then resuming his 
seat again. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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CHAPTER NINTE. 





Late in the day, after Moses had left his sister, he made terms with a 
raftsman for a passage to ‘ York,’ paying his way by assisting in navigating an 
acre or so of logs, fastened together by ropes and other contrivances, in so 
substantial a manner, that it became literally a floating island. Several cabins 
were erected upon it, in one of which lived the family of the chief rafts- 
man; the matron of which cooked for the hands, sold New-England rum by 
the gill, and otherwise carried on a thrifty business, very much the same as 
she had been in the habit of doing in her native village. 

Indeed, they were an independent community ; and although at least a 
battle a day came off between the hands, that was the last of it, for floating 
about as they did with the tide, there was no knowing what jurisdiction they 
were in when those occurrences transpired. The lawyers, when applied to, 
could lay no venue to their proceedings ; and consequently the few cases where 
the aggrieved party had sought redress had fallen to the ground for want of 
such information. 

Nearly a week had Moses been upon the raft, shoving, pulling, and tugging 
away ; when from well-known positions in the river, he found they had pro- 
gressed but little, if any at all; for with what they gained at one tide, by care- 
lessness or mismanagement, was lost by floating back with another. Neither 
the captain nor the men cared for this, inasmuch as they were hired by the 
month, and life to them on a raft was quite as acceptable in one latitude as 
another. 

One night, while moored to a large tree, in the absence of the hands, who 
were prowling among hen-roosts, and other places where they were not wanted, 
Moses deserted, coming to the conclusion that a raft, though a comfortable 
place to live upon, is about as likely to go any where else as to its place of 
destination. 

After travelling all the next day by the river-side, it was his good fortune 
to find passage, for a trifling consideration, on board a tow-boat, and in due 
time she arrived at her berth. = 

It was at an early hour —a time when little elves, becoming tired of their 
gambols, retire from the day, and shelter themselves in some pleasant grove, 
where they dream of the revels of the past night, and where they plume and 
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prepare themselves for the succeeding one; but quite a different place was 
‘York.’ They might have dwelt there, and possibly did, when it abounded 
with green hillocks, grassy valleys, and living streams. But they fled hence 
ages ago, and their habitations were despoiled by a race who delight to grovel 
in mud, they neither having wings to fly away nor instincts to rid themselves 
of it. 

When Moses Dolebear had fairly got into the street, and found every 
thing he saw reeking with slime, and hundreds of formidable vehicles dashing 
into it, and ploughing from the bottom of a yellow sea the decomposed crus- 
tacea of a remote age, filling the air from its exhalations with a sickly green, 
the recollection of his mountain-home crossed his mind, before he summoned 
resolution to encounter the disagreeable obstacles thus presenting themselves 
at all quarters. 

But he was not a lad to be foiled by impediments, dirty as they might be ; 
and after summoning to his aid all of his natural energy, he drew a long 
breath, held his nose, shut his eyes, and then dashed into it. Although boil- 
ing, by particles coming in contact with strange combinations, and swaying to- 
and-fro by new accumulations, yet he stemmed the torrent, and eventually 
found himself on dry land. 

When he had time to breathe, he looked back upon the dangers he had in- 
curred in the brave though inglorious exploit, and upon reflecting upon his 
former condition, and that of the miserable creatures who in their daily avoca- 
tions were compelled to encounter such a foul accumulation, he smartly 
struck his hand upon his breast, and said audibly enough to be heard by the 
half-smothered wretches who, like himself, had just escaped destruction : 
‘I’m better than the best on ye, and ye’d be honored by sich an alderman 
as me.’ 

Without knowing the name of a street in the city, or the points of com- 
pass designating any particular locality, he wandered on instinctively to such 
places as seemed best calculated to prolong life, till at length he became 
weary of the noisy monotony that groaned dismally from the streets and alleys 
through which he wandered. 

If Moses’ pride had not been a hindrance, he would have returned by the 
first opportunity to his mountain-home ; but that and his ambition to be- 
come an alderman, decided him to maintain his ground, mud and garbage 
notwithstanding. As night approached, he inquired for and found a small 
tavern in one of those dark and mysterious streets in the eastern part of the 
city, whose inhabitants are an equal mystery. From whence they came, or who 
were their progenitors, history gives no information, and tradition is so ob- 
scured by the lapse of time, and the mists peculiar to the section of the town 
they inhabit, that while the memory of man, on the one hand, is at fault, the 
opportunity for personal inspection is impeded on the other ; and the little that 
can be seen is an optical illusion, arising from an unequal refraction in the 
lower strata of atmosphere, causing remote objects to seem double, sometimes 
giving toa common dray the appearance of Neptune’s car, and to a man in the 
street that of the Siamese Twins. 
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He was ushered into a narrow and dark entry, and after groping his way, 
as he supposed, to the further end of it, he was directed to descend six steps, 
and then turn to the left, and ascend four more; then turn again, and enter 
the first door to the right. (Long before arriving at the designated spot, the 
damps and moulds he encountered choked his utterance, else he would have 
called for help.) 

It was a great relief upon entering the room to which he had been directed, 
for even the fumes of rum and clouds of tobacco-smoke which filled it neu- 
tralized in a degree the polluted atmosphere through which he had just swum. 

There was a bar in the darkest corner of the room, and a ferocious-looking 
man inside, occupied in dealing out the various admixtures called for; his 
sleeves were rolled up in the same manner he would have rolled them had he 
been intent upon dispatching his customers in a more summary way. 

He wore a fearful covering of black hair over the most of his face, denoting 
his cut-throat origin, and convincing the spectator that he would not hesitate 
to make away with a customer, were it his interest to do so. Some were play- 
ing at domino, others at shuffle-board, and all both drinking and smoking. 
Their lingo was made up of all tongues, and while nothing in detail could be 
understood, there was enough of it intelligible to make one acquainted with its 
drift. 

Moses sat a long time listening before he could make out much, but having 
a quick ear and good perception, he found politics the engrossing theme of 
conversation. A small man, sprinkled with cinders of charcoal, stood in the 
midst of the room, with a glass of rum in one hand, and a plug of tobacco in 
the other. 

He occupied an oratorical position, and was arguing, ‘that the working 
man was all bone and sinew, and that the man who would n’t work was no 
better than a ‘ hoss,’ which had no such materials in him.’ Another man, of a 
bloated aspect, and who sat in an angle of the room, (he being unable to 
stand,) interrupted the little man, by exclaiming in a frenzied way, ‘that the 
President of the United States would be nobody were it not for the people, 
and was n’t much any way; and as for an Alderman, he was n’t any body, any 
how.’ 

These individuals, who had taken upon themselves to instruct the others, 
were far more intelligent than they, who seemed to look upon them with a 
degree of respect scarcely expected from so happy a concourse of adopted 
citizens. 

That a President of the United States should be no better than he ought to 
be, was a reasonable conclusion that Moses had no occasion to doubt, but the 
stigma cast upon aldermen was a foregone and ex cathedra conclusion of the 
orator’s, of which he did not believe one word. ‘Haven’t I seen and heerd 
Alderman Turtlehovey ?’ he inquired within himself; ‘is n’t he the first man 
at the ‘Shades?’ Doesn't he cuff the waiters like a gentleman? Doesn't 
he talk faster than any man what ever lived? Does he care a rat’s tail what 
he does? Didn’t he behave like a man when Satan treed him? and didn’t 
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Noisy Tom beller like a calf? Yis! thar drunk,’ he muttered audibly, ‘and 
what’s a drunken man better than a goose, when the feathers are off ?’ 

After such remarks from the two orators, Moses Dolebear paid little heed 
to their opinions; and as for their audience, whose glazed eyes looked un- 
meaningly upon them, whenever they came to a catastrophe, and who dozingly 
hiccoughed out, ‘Go it, Sam Johnson!’ he came to the conclusion, ‘that ’t was 
all a farce for such ‘ fellers’ to vote.’ 

He at length became weary, and after repeated applications to the man at 
the tap-room, a boy was directed to show him to his sleeping-apartment. As 
they progressed upward, the distance seemed endless. Pelion upon Ossa un- 
questionably is higher than the Kaatskills; but fatigued as Moses was from 
wandering about the city, in pursuit of he knew not what, the journey now 
seemed higher than any thing he had before undertaken. 

Although having been all his life accustomed to sleeping in a crib, yet the 
straw there was clean, and the rude boards holding it were scrubbed at least once 
a year, either by Miss Hardpan or his sister Sue; but the place he now found 
himself in was a narrow dormitory under the roof of the house, whose walls 
were besmeared with dirt and grease, with no furniture but a straw bed, with 
a little covering, far more odious than the walls themselves. 

The panes of glass were mostly broken, and the sashes rattled in their 
grooves upon the slightest movement in the streets; the lamp, which had 
lighted him up-stairs, emitted streams of almost pure lamp-black from its wick, 
filling the room with the vilest of smoke, and almost smothering him with its 
stench. If he blew it out, he might. be murdered by some of the inmates of 
the house; and if kept burning, suffocation was sure to follow. 

Undetermined what course to pursue, he went into the naked, unfinished 
garret, and while looking about him, saw within his reach a scuttle in the 
roof; then instantly deciding, he blew out the lamp, and after ascending 
through the aperture, shut down the lid, and seated himself upon the roof. 
Congratulating his good fortune at escaping into a tolerably pure atmosphere, 
and his ability to shut down any assassin who might be inside, thus did Moses 
spend the first night in ‘ York.’ 

The hours rolled wearily enough; but the sun rose at last, and though it 
looked jaundiced and otherwise diseased, yet it was welcome; for it was 
‘young morning,’ though just the daughter such a sun was entitled to—a 
withered hag, though just born — pale with the sad influences surrounding her 
birth. Descending to the garret, after taking a survey of the roofs of the 
houses in his neighborhood, and groping his way from one floor to another, he 
found the room where he was to have slept. 

This gloomy receptacle for weary travellers was not improved by such 
day-light as penetrated into the musty apartment, and the thought occurred 
to him how preferable were a death in snow-drift than sleepin a room 
where he thought there was little doubt he would have been stifled before 
morning. He descended to the bar-room, but the hour was too early for the 
landlord. 

The orator of the last evening, who so slighted the President, had either no 
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home to go to, or forgetting to go thither, had taken to the floor for the night 
and was now killing two birds with one bullet, by dreaming away his politics 
and potations at the same time in deep and exaggerated snoring; while the 
other of less loquacity, but equally busy with affairs of the nation, having 
enough of ready money to pay for his lodgings, had been carried to a 
chamber, and there deposited upon the floor, where he still slept, enjoying 
the hospitality of his landlord. Moses waited until his patience became all but 
exhausted, for some one to come, to whom he could pay his bill ; but he waited 
a long time ; and when the personage did come — the same who attended the 
bar — he looked more diabolical than ever. 

His bushy hair was matted close to his head, and his eyes glowered with a 
fiendish expression, that sent the blood back to the heart in rushing currents, 
as if repelled by some terrific, antagonistic force; his face was bloated, and 
what could be seen of it was pale, except about the eyes, under which were 
rims of blue, the width of a man’s finger. 

No sooner did he perceive the orator, than viciously taking him by the 
heels, while he yet slept, he drew him into a dark corner of the entry, and with 
an oath said, ‘he might lie there till the day of judgment.’ 

Never had Moses Dolebear felt half so much joy as when he had paid for 
his lodgings, and safely landed outside. Dingy as was the atmosphere, and 
muddy as were the streets, it was nothing to the pent-up pestilence from which 
he had just escaped. 

Without any fixed purpose, and wandering from place to place, as he had 
done the day before, he became fatigued, though by no means dispirited ; and 
he continued to look in the faces of individuals that he constantly passed, hop- 
ing he might find some one of all the multitude wearing a benevolent expres- 
sion, whose acquaintance he might make, and be advised, in the absence of 
Alderman Turtlehovey, as to his future mode of procedure. But no one cared 
a rush for him; and could their characters have been gathered from theoretic 
physiognomy, however uncharitable the conclusion might be, yet they must, 
in accordance with truth, have been pronounced a very unhappy and discon- 
tented race of churls, who, so miserable themselves, could not find warmth 
enough in their hearts to feel much even for their own misfortunes, to say 
nothing of those of others. 

At length, while passing a furrier’s shop, kept by a German Jew, Moses 
stopped, as he would upon meeting an old acquaintance, to examine the hide 
of a very black bear placed in the window to attract customers. The shop- 
man, supposing he had caught a customer, commenced a most condescending 
conversation. After a short preamble, he said: ‘ Do you vant to puy a pear ?’ 

‘Want to buy what?’ Moses asked inquiringly, looking in the mean time 
very much puzzled. 

‘A pear,’ he repeated, pointing to the skin. 

‘Oh! a bear, that’s it—no; but I have trapped so many of the varmints,’ 
he continued, ‘that it does me good to look upon a square-built feller like him 
in the winder.’ 

The Jew was about telling him, in the chagrin of the moment, at having 
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lost a customer, to be off with his carcass, and not detain tradesmen merely 
for his own amusement, when it occurred, that if he was really a judge of fur, 
he might find him useful, as he was then in want of an assistant, and in order 
to test his knowledge, pointed to one of the skins, and said: ‘ Vat is dat ?’ 

‘What’s that!’ repeated Moses, surprised that so simple a question should 
be propounded to him, ‘ that’s what I call a coon, a she feller, trapped in Oc- 
tober,’ and as he ran his fingers through the fur, and blowed into it, added: 
‘They ’d better let him run a couple of months, or so.’ 

‘And vat is dat tudder ?’ he inquired, showing some pleasure at Moses’ know- 
ledge and prompt answer to his interrogatory, pointing to a singular skin, that 
seemed to be placed in a conspicuous part of the store, more as a curiosity 
than from any expectation to procure a sale. 

The absurdity of asking the name of an animal that the mountains of his 
region abounded in, induced Moses to laugh—an unusual thing, as gravity 
was one of his settled characteristics. ‘That’s a porky, we call’em; some 
say porcupine, who wants to be particular. 

The Jew, rubbing his hands with delight, was now bent on puzzling him. 

‘Dat is a russe, and vat you call him?’ he again inquired, looking at Moses 
from under his eyelids. 

Moses was nonplused at first, for the animal to which his attention was 
called, looked like so many animals he was familiar with, that it seemed to be 
no particular one he had ever seen, but determining within himself not to ap- 
pear ignorant of any thing wearing fur, he answered: ‘ A wizzle.’ 

The animal to which he referred answered exactly in form to the one pre- 
sented, though its peculiar coloring was very different. 

The furrier looked knowingly at Moses, and with admiration replied: ‘Ow 
you know dat ?’ 

‘Cos he goes on tip-toe,’ was the ready answer, as the interrogated party 
pointed to the feet of the animal to prove the fact. 

‘But I calls him a ermine, vat kings vear,’ replied the Jew, as he again 
scrutinized Moses’ face with his little sinister eyes, and then added: ‘I sells 
um, ven there’s no kings to puy, to Mrs. Ebenezer, a great laty, and sich like.’ 

After some inquiry, Moses learned that the lady referred to was really 
Mrs. Ebenezer, then at the ‘Shades,’ and a gleam of light presented itself at 
the bare mention of a name that he had heard of before; and especially asso- 
ciated as she was in his mind with the presentation by Alderman Turtlehovey, 
and Noisy Tom the auctioneer. The trap, to be sure, had little intrinsic value 
in it beyond the event it intended to commemorate ; yet he, had begun to learn 
it made but little difference in the city what the material of a thing was com- 
posed of, so long as it would take polish, and pass for what it was not. 

He was on the eve of leaving the shop, to go where he knew not; but the 
tradesman intimated he might give him employment, for his knowledge of the 
quality of fur was a recommendation superior to any other accomplishment he 
might possess. His detection of the weasel, by one of its prominent peculiar- 
ities — walking on its toes— was quite sufficient, particularly as he had, by 


virtue of dyes, made it resemble one of the tribe digitigrada, or ermine of 
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Siberia, though in fact, in other respects there is no essential difference between 
them. 

A dollar was still in the pocket of the young adventurer, and with it he 
was not poor enough then to aecept the offer his new acquaintance had made 
him; but said he would call again, intending to keep the place in reserve, 
should nothing better present itself. Without farther ado, he left the shop, and 
wandered from place to place, until the after-part of the day, when his atten- 
tion was arrested by the clattering of a fire-engine, mostly in charge of a 
ragged set of boys, with a few men with red shirts giving dignity to the whole. 

Their desperation, as they whirled onward, knew no bounds. They took 
to the side-walks, not from any advantage it afforded them in accelerating their 
speed, but more for the purpose of amusing themselves at beholding the con- 
sternation of women and children at the rumbling of the machine, and the 
hideous ado made in drawing it. In pretending to give orders, they bellowed 
through a trumpet a discourse better calculated to terrify than to inform, 
which they certified occasionally one to another, by significantly placing their 
thumbs to their noses. 

From the day, or at least night, that Moses Dolebear had fled from the 
wizard’s cave, he had felt uncomfortable. Never had he before run in terror 
from either the living or the dead, and he had firmly resolved that he never 
would again. He had hoped some opportunity would present itself by which 
he could wipe the stain from his conscience. Onward came the men and boys 
with the machine in question to the place where he now stood, and he had no 
hesitation in deciding that run again he would not. 

The leaders of the gang were upon the point of trampling him under foot, 
when by a well-directed blow under the ear, one of them came down upon all- 
fours. This brought them at a dead stand, and after gazing at the individual 
for a moment who had made the attack, scarcely believing a single person 
would, if in his senses, withstand the notorious ‘fighting Number Forty,’ they 
rushed upon their victim, amid the most terrific yells that ever were heard. 

3efore they had time to grapple him, he crowed confidently in a long and 
sonorous breath ; and then gathering himself up in his best attitude, which he 
had long studied by observing the bears in their defence before a superior foe ; 
by a box here and another there, several were compelled to retire, severely 
bruised before they knew where the blows come from, and it so happened that 
they were the most scientific of all the company ; but the lessons they had 
taken in the art of self-defence were not from the master from whom Moses 
Dolebear had taken his. 

But what could a lad of his age do with such a host as now bore upon him ? 
After a brief struggle, he was down, and most of the company upon him, and 
the small boys on top of them, while they in their sportiveness pummelled the 
first heads that made their appearance upperward. 

Their condition was pitiable, for what with the drubbing they got from 
Moses, when they were upon him, and that they now received in effecting their 
escape from a lower strata to the surface, they were blind with rage, and 
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attacked indiscriminately any thing and every thing which impeded their way 
out. 

Things were so uncomfortable, that as many as could got upon their feet, 
and engaged in the general combat, paying no attention to the building now in 
flames, it being the same from whose smoke the alarm had been created, which 
occasioned their turn-out. 

In the midst of the mélée, Moses crawled from under the few who re- 
mained, and with the exception of a black-eye and a torn coat, was as ready 
for a combat as at the moment he made the onslaught upon the van of the 
company. At this juncture, ‘the Amicable, Number Nine,’ came up with a din 
if possible exceeding ‘ fighting Number Forty’s, and finding a good opportunity 
for revenging themselves for a score of unsettled offences, took advantage of 
the disorganization the latter company was in, (and who now to a man were 
fighting each other,) and charged with terrible shouts upon their foes, who, 
wearied with the combat that had been for so long a time raging among them- 
selves, offered but a feeble resistance to their more sagacious adversaries. 

They were dreadfully bullied before they fled, which they speedily did, 
leaving trumpets, drag-ropes, and engine as spoils to the victors, who returned 
the way they came, amid innumerable blasts from brazen instruments, and 
now and then a snatch from the ‘Marseilles Hymn.’ The cheering was great 
from the surrounding auditory, and continued during their march homeward. 

The building had long before been consumed, and many others would have 
met with a similar fate, but the wind coming to their aid, assisted in diverting 
the flames to a less combustible portion of the block. 


CHAPTER TENTH. 





Wuere Moses Dolebear spent the night subsequent to the affray with the 
engine-men, mentioned in the last chapter, is not known ; but from a sheepish- 
ness of expression he exhibited when questioned upon the subject, a painful 
reflection is left upon the mind, that he might have been in bad company. 

A more sad-looking mountaineer than himself it would be hard to find. In 
two short days he had lost his elasticity of motion, and what with his rent 
clothes with which he came out of the battle, had it not been for a sort 
of ‘don’t care for’ expression still lingering about his eyes, his liberty might 
have been endangered by certain provisions found in the vagrant act. His in- 
dependent look saved him ; for those astute judges of the inside of humanity, 
whose business it is to take care of those who rely upon the public in prefer- 
ence to themselves, are too good physiognomists to be governed alone by the 
physical condititn of their captives. 

One of those guardians of public morals surveyed Moses with a peculiarity 
of look, denoting an uncertainty of determination not readily to be defined. 
At one moment he would conclude to lay his hands upon the stranger, and es- 
cort him before a magistrate without further ado; but then, when his eyes 
met Moses’, he desisted from any such imprudent act. 

His usual sagacity thus being at fault, he commenced an ore tenus examina- 
tion by asking him ‘ where he was from ?’ 
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‘What’s that to you?’ was the uncivil reply. 

‘A good deal,’ was the answer. ‘I’m a sworn officer, who’s bound by 
law to take up all people prowling in the streets, who have n’t no homes, and 
what have n’t means to git a living.’ 

‘Then you want to take up an alderman, do you? You can if you please, 
but look at here, Mr. Officer, jist try it, and see what you'll cum too.’ 

The man was sadly surprised to learn that he had to do with an alderman. 
Although the late election had turned up a very strange-looking set of magis- 
trates, yet he had seen none wanting mending quite as much as the one he had 
to do with then; though their characters were as ragged as Moses’ clothes, if 
the reports he had heard were to be believed. 

Under these circumstances, the man politely tipped his hat, turned upon 
his heel, and as he made off was heard to say: ‘ What the devil will the people 
do next ?’ 

Moses Dolebear gazed at the officer, until the latter turned a corner and 
disappeared. ‘Don’t tell me that it’s nothin’ to be an alderman; did ever a fel- 
ler give up sooner when I told him whoI was? And what’s the difference,’ 
he continued to ruminate, ‘whether a feller is an alderman now or bime-by ?’ 

As he was gazing around, not knowing whither to go, a strange-looking 
man, in a red shirt, and ornamented by a black-eye, inquired if he were the lad 
who had a free fight with the boys of ‘ fighting Forty,’ announcing at the same 
time that he was foreman of ‘ Amicable, Number Nine;’ and wished him to 
join his company, using phrases and expressions such as he had never heard 
in the mountains, nor indeed any where else. 

Moses at once answered in the affirmative, and inquired if he did so whether 
it would assist him to become an alderman; and when assured that it was the 
only sure way of getting into office, he gladly embraced the opportunity, and 
that very night he was unanimously elected member of Number Nine ; for long 
before the assembling of the members, it was generally known of the stand 
he made in the fight with Number Forty. There was a room on the second 
floor of the engine-house, and just such a room as suited the taste of Moses; 
for there was every thing good to eat, and as for that, to drink too ; for his last 
dollar had now melted into a quarter. This was a turn-up of good luck that he 
had scarcely expected. Before the evening had passed, and after very free 
libations, he was made happy in being nominated by the members for alderman 
of the Ward, with the understanding that he was to vote in accordance 
with the wishes of the company he had now become a member of, and that this 
should be his first duty. From that moment the fortune of Moses Dolebear 
was made, and so sure were the members of his election, that in the way of 
forestalling his influence, money was offered him, and more than enough to 
satisfy his yet simple wants. He was lost in astonishment at the liberality of 
the people of York. As the day of election was several weeks ahead, there 
were a dozen fires ; and although Moses had had no practice with the engine, 
yet his name was a tower of strength to the ‘ Amicable,’ for ‘ fighting Forty,’ 
had not yet forgotten the drubbing he had given some of them, as is before re- 
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lated, and indeed they were quite cowed when acquainted with his member- 
ship. 

The time of election was at hand, and the eager eyes of Moses were regaled 
from day to day in seeing his name in blazing characters, pasted on all the curb- 
stones, and also on canvas stretched across the streets. The day prior to the 
election, it was reported that the foreman of ‘ fighting Forty ’ had said that Moses 
was not qualified for the office, and it coming to his ears, he waylaid the unfor- 
tunate foreman, and gave him a severe thrashing, notwithstanding he had fought 
several battles in the ring, and was considered a bully generally. 

This settled the matter, and Moses was elected by a large majority. The 
*longshore-men voted for him generally; the rag-pickers, junket-men, those 
who lived principally in grog-shops, and the hangers on at the Hall, all voted 
for him. His opponent was a Mr. Mildmay, a retired merchant, who at his 
own expense had just built an hospital for the poor, and who also was a most 
benevolent gentleman in every phase of life; of respectable education, and a 
true Christian. But these qualities were no recommendation among the ruling 
classes. Moses Dolebear, therefore, was triumphant ; the democracy had spoken 
out in a way not to be mistaken. 

He was impatient for the day to come, when the new Board were to take 
their seats, that he might fully realize the dignity that had for so long a time 
taken possession of his mind. His dreams were pleasant, not only when 
asleep, but he dreamed the most of the day-time also, of castles in Spain, and 
every where else; but one fact he resolved despite his dreams, that he would 
not write (he could write a little) to his aunt Hardpan until he had been fairly 
inducted into office. It was not long, however, he had to deny himself, for in 
one little week the consummation of his ambition was complete, and the now 
Honorable Moses Dolebear was an ‘ Alderman of York.’ 

He was duly notified that a caucus was to be held at the engine-house, for 
arranging the division of the spoils of the city, for the purpose of rewarding 
the friends of his party, and distressing the opposition, ‘the enemy,’ as they 
expressed it. When the caucus met, it was suggested that seven hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars was a moderate sum to be made out of the corporation, 
for there were a great number to divide it among, including those who had 
stood up for the party. This struck Moses as a large sum, and he inquired 
how they were to ‘git such a pile.’ 

‘The gentleman from the Ward seems to be green,’ replied an old 
member, who knew the ‘ropes.’ ‘I will tell the honorable member. The 
city is all out of repair, and always has been, and for the good of the party, I 
hope it always will be. It is considered,’ he added, ‘that this is a secret meet- 
ing, and nothing said here is ever to be whispered. The people can be hum- 
bugged best about the public schools, and the Free Academy in particular ; they 
cost now seventeen hundred thousand dollars, about three times what they 
should, and we must have a slice out of that. We can arrange for at least 
fifty thousand for sweeping the streets, that is the usual fee; then there is a 
large item to be paid by the contractors, for taking up the old pavement, sell- 
ing the stones, laying new ones, and putting them down again, keeping in 
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mind all the time the streets where our friends live are all to be done at the ex- 
pense of the city. But gentlemen,’ continued the honorable member, ‘ there 
are sO many ways to bleed our enemies, that it would take all night to enume- 
rate them.’ 

They all listened with profound respect to the honorable member, when 
Moses ventured to ask ‘ what the people would say ?’ When the aforesaid mem- 
ber gave a long, contemptuous whistle, and deigned no other reply than that 
‘they were used to it.’ 

Moses in admiration responded: ‘That it was so, for he had often heard 
Alderman Turtlehovey say the same thing, and that he knew the Alderman 
was a feller who knew what he was about.’ : 

The other, upon the mention of the name of Turtlehovey, started upon his 
feet and responded: ‘ Yes, Sir! I knew him well, one of the most disinterested 
men I ever knew. Anxious for his friends, he denied himself; and at the sale 
of the Gansevoort property, by the city, while he knew most of the aldermen 
made five thousand dollars each, he was satisfied with four thousand, remark- 
ing that the other members wanted it more than he did. And he was equally 
manly in the purchase of the property on the East River, purchased under the 
pretence that the city wanted it for a market; this was a great haul, but Tur- 
tlehovey was satisfied with a reasonable compensation for his vote.’ 

The members of the caucus, having given way to free libations, adjourned 
in a most unusual manner, namely, they were too tipsy (to use a mild expres- 
sion) to attend to business. 

It is quite needless to enter farther into the doings of the Board, during the 
term for which they were elected; and reference will only be made as to re- 
sults, as an evidence of their attention to business. Stifle, who had not a dollar 
at the beginning of the aldermanic term, retired with twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars; Lumpkins, twenty thousand dollars; Rafferty, twenty thousand dollars ; 
Michael Fox, twenty thousand dollars ; O’Rourke, the same; and so on for the 
remainder ; but Moses, being a raw legislator, was swindled by the members 
out of all his plunder, except five thousand dollars, and one thousand of that 
had been borrowed by Turtlehovey, now an ‘ex;’ and the like amount by 
Noisy Tom the auctioneer. 

Time went on so smoothly with Moses Dolebear, that he gave his father’s 
family in the mountains but little thought ; but recollecting his promise to write 
to his aunt Maria Hardpan, he sat down, about six months before his term of 
office expired, and indited the following brief but terse letter : 


‘ Aldermen’s Room, City Hall. 

‘Dear Aunt: I ort, I spose, to have writ before, but thar’s so much to do 
in keepin’ things agoin’ in York, that Ihave notime. A feller who’s an alderman 
is a sort of alligator, and when he opens his mouth it means sumthing ; and it’s 
thought best to run, by them who don’t want to be eat up. You can’t think, 
aunty, how abusive the landlords are ; they say all sorts of things about us, and 
they gets nothin’ by it; for the more they scold about taxes, the more we wote 
for improvements, and we’don’t care a pistareen what sort of improvements they 
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are, if the money cums. And, aunty, York is full of money; you never see 
the like. I wote, and in comes the cash—allin yallar dollars. Our party 
loves yallar dollars ; they are good for sore eyes, them yallar dollars. 


‘Your lovin’ neffew, Moses DoLEBEAR.’ 


The above letter had been sent but a few day, when the doctor, who 
lived in the valley under the mountain, sent a letter to Moses, giving him the 
sad intelligence, that his sister Sue was in the last stage of consumption, and if 
he wished to see her alive, he must come soon. 

For the first time in his life, he felt compunctions of conscience, for he had 
forgotten to mention her in his letter, and resolved that he would return home 
at once. The next day he was on his way, and late in the evening entered the 
cabin of his father, Woolfe Dolebear ; it was in the fall of the year, and the 
sharp winds had already set in. The tailor had so altered his outward man, 
that he was not recognized until he spoke. Miss Hardpan rushed to him, and 
the younger ones retired with a growl to a corner of the room, while his mother 
put on her glasses to see if by any possibility that could be Moses. ‘I cum 
to see Sukey, and nobody else,’ he said in haste. His aunt pointed to one of 
the bunks near by; he approached it, and even gave a tender look at the 
sunken features of his sister, who slept quietly ; but while he looked intently 
at her, she opened her great lustrous eyes, more brilliant than ever; and as 
soon as she discovered her brother, she stretched out to him her feverish hand 
and smiled. ‘Ah! Mosey, ’tis too late. Iam going to Gop. He will take 
better care of me than you have,’ she exclaimed. 

At that moment, in raising his eyes to the wall beside the pallet where she 
lay, he saw the old calico frock hanging there, and his conscience smote him 
most piteously, and for the first time in his life he shed tears. His neglect of 
her came in some degree rushing upon his stolid nature. Sue saw this, and 
calling him to her side, said soothingly: ‘ Mosey, don’t cry ; I am happy, very 
happy, for I soon shall have a Farner, who will take better care of me than 
our father here did of us.’ 

‘Here, Sue,’ he said, taking several gold pieces from his pocket, and laying 
them beside her, ‘this is yourn; you shall have a fine dress beside. Yes, any 
thing you want.’ 

‘Stop, I want no money; a cheap winding-sheet, that is all, Mosey.’ 

Dame Dolebear, with a half-idiotic expression, was looking on, and only 
said: ‘Don’t worry her; she’s sick and should n’t talk.’ 

‘Mother,’ she said, ‘I must talk with him, perhaps it will be too late to- 
morrow. Are you a Christian?’ she inquired, addressing him. 

‘As for that, Sukey, I don’t know; I rather think I an’t. I’m an alder- 
man, and don’t think that has much to do with religion,’ and after hesitating a 
moment, said, ‘Sukey, I don’t like the way they git their cash ezactly,’ when 
upon resting his eyes upon her, he found she had suddenly sunk into a deep 
sleep ; but the up-heaving chest, contracted nostrils, and flush of cheek, told 
death was busy there, stealing her life away. But that poor child, who had 
never emerged from poverty, was in peace, for she coveted nothing but what 
the most wretched demand, either from an instinct to support life, or to protect 
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it from the rude blasts of winter. And who dare say that this ignorance of the 
blandishments of life was not a boon that well might be coveted by those who 
have been nursed in cradles of flowers, and reared in the halls of the rich ? 
Nature is beautiful wherever it is found, and it may well be questioned, whether, 
if our tastes were of a higher order, what are called its decorations would not 
assume an aspect of sad deformity. 

Moses still looked upon her; her chest ceased its labor; the feverish cheek 


was white as marble, and she had passed away as gently as the summer's 
breeze. 


We will pass what followed, and only add, that Moses had her decently in- 
terred, near the Wizard’s Cave; where the only sounds were the monotony of 
the tinkling brook, that hid itself in the bushes below, and the winds that 
whispered above in the tree-tops. As he stood musing over her grave, the 
words came with a sad force upon his memory, from the lips of his dying sis- 
ter: ‘Moses, are you a Christian?’ Then he thought of his forgetfulness of 
her comfort, and how she had died for the want of a little care, and perhaps a 
little nourishment ; but the old calico frock was ever in his mind, to the shame 
of his manhood. Moses was a man of quick resolves, and he determined that 
he would have nothing more to do with the City Councils ; and the next day 
wrote as follows to the President of the Board, Gideon O’Toole, Esq. : 


‘Sir: I wish you would inform the Board of Aldermen, that I’ll have noth- 
ing more to do with that scaly set of blackguards, They are no better than 
they should be; they steal and lie worse than any fellers I ever knew afore, 
and I was gittin’ as bad as any of them— that’s the reason I give in. I’ve 
nothin’ more to say, except that if you do n’t mend your ways, the devil will git 


ye all. Moses DOLEBEAR.’ 


As soon as he had dispatched his letter, he was in a far better frame of 
mind; and set himself manfully at work in patching up the cabin, to make it 
comfortable for the coming winter. Miss Hardpan gave up matrimony ; Tur- 
tlehovey, Minikin, and the rest of that set, never more went to the ‘Shades,’ 
and what became of them has never been related. Some say they emigrated to 
the Carolinas; but no matter, Moses became a better man, and spent much of 


his time in recounting to the mountaineers the rascalities of the Aldermen of 
York. | 


SOLDIER’S BLOOD. 


‘ Wuo dies in vain 
Upon his country’s war-fields, and within 
The shadow of her altars? Feeble heart! 
I tell thee that the voice of noble blood, 
Thus poured for faith and freedom, hath a tone 
Which, from the night of ages, from the gulf 
Of death, shall burst, and make its high appeal 
Sound unto earth and heaven!’ 
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Upon my bed I lay at gray of dawn, 
And watched the stars fade dimly in the sky. 

I thought: ‘ My faith grows dim, is almost gone, 

In Gop who reigns on high.’ 
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The evil triumphs — good is overthrown ; 
The seed sown long ago with pious prayers, 

Lacking Gop’s careful tending, left alone, 

Is choked by baleful tares. 






We lose the truths the ancient fathers kept, 
The truths that found their utterance in the law ; 

And errors welcomed in their place have crept : 

Each fool can find a flaw 






In Freedom’s charter, framed by men inspired ay 

With love for Gop, for man, and sense of right, way 
; Led by the self-same beacon which once fired bs 
Lost Israel’s pillar of light. 






So, blind, I doubted, when upon my ears 
Reproving words — some sacred utterance — broke ; 

And in my soul, despite my faithless fears, 

Responsive music woke : 


‘Be still, and know that I am Gop the Lorp; 
Repine not at a seeming cruel fate. 
Soon for my people I shall draw the sword. 
Be patient, soul, and wait. 









‘ When time in fulness brings my chosen hour, 
The hour that my true children will abide, 
In all my panoply of might and power, 
lll gird upon my side 
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‘My sword of wrath, before whose gleaming blade 

Error and all her blinded hosts shall cower, 
And routed, put to flight, and sore dismayed, ; 
Shall waste the land no more.’ 


My hopes rose high, and with them rose the sun, 
Flaming in splendor in his eastern gate. 

I said: ‘Thy will, O Lorp! not mine, be done ; 

I will believe and wait.’ 
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FEBRUARY. 


Victory! the cannon speaks with thunderous boom, 
The flags float proudly in the morning air ; 
And many a heart weighed down with leaden gloom 
Now swells with thankful prayer. 


Through storm of shot and shell, in deadly fight, 
O’er heaps of slain, where blood flowed like a river, 
Gop’s might went hand in hand with truth and right — 
Praised be His name forever ! 


Heaven smiles upon us, and the fiends who laid 
The deadly axe at foot of freedom’s tree, 
Defeated, lost, and by their fears betrayed, 
In wrath and terror flee. 


Hold up our hands, O Lorp! Put forth Tuy power, 
Until the land victorious sits, and free 
From treason, slavery, guilt: and in that hour 
We will give thanks to Tuer. 


A Bae WF Gir, 


THERE are persons who appear to have found tlfeir-way to earth by some 
mistake. Whether they were intended as inhabitants of Venus or Mars, we 
cannot say ; but they seem not en rapport with their surroundings here. No 
one understands them; they can understand no one. They are constantly in 
the mist, and walk as in a ‘dream, from which they awaken only when they 
leave the clay bodies which confine them to this prison-planet. Some are 
strangely out of concord with all they meet here; others, with only a part. 
While some are in such harmony with inanimate Nature as to understand all 
the whisperings and thunderings of her inarticulate voices, and live in such 
sympathetic nearness to her heart as to experience the most pleasing responsive 
throbs, there appears to be no consonance between them and animate creation. 
Their natures seem to be so differently attuned from others, that all the music 
of their lives must be a solo, without one harmonious blending of sweet sounds, 
without ever awakening one echo from any human heart. We hope that in 
the music of heaven, more nicely modulated than that of earth, they may 
find their symphonies. 

I must confess to being one of these unfortunates. A sad fate ; but per- 
haps not more sad than human life will average. Like others, I have had my 
enjoyments and griefs about in equal proportion. But I have had them alone. 
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For some reason I was pre-judged, and sentenced to solitary confinement in 
this great world of life. But nature has not forgotten her law of compensation. 
If my heart has not been warmed by human sympathy, neither have I caused 
a tear to flow. 

I went through college creditably. The boys called me a queer fellow, and 
I received from them, aside, such appellations as ‘ Anchorite,’ ‘ Recluse,’ etc. 
But they treated me with much of the same deference I felt for them. We al- 
ways have a respect for what we cannot fully comprehend. This was doubt- 
less the basis of the feeling which existed between us. 

There was a chain of sympathy between them. In their rollicking mirth 
and roguish trickery they ali seemed simultaneously to feel the electrical in- 
fluence, and to act in a happy concert. But I was not susceptible to this in- 
fluence, and my presence was only a check upon their spirits. I could not 
learn to participate in, nor even to understand their social happiness. So I 
stood apart and walked alone, as much a stranger as though I had just arrived 
from some foreign port, without language, thoughts, or sensations even, in 
common with others. 

With the college professors I found a good degree of favor. I was very 
fond of study, especially of the natural sciences and the mathematics. I never 
was happier than in finding the solution of an intricate problem. But I saw 
more truth and beauty in the harmony of a proportion than in the whole range 
of metaphysical science. 

When I was honorably dubbed ‘ Bachelor of Arts,’ I was very deficient in 
knowledge of literature. For much of the classical lore I felt almost a repulsion, 
while to most modern productions I was indifferent. Some kinds of poetry, 
word-paintings of nature, and echoings of her voices inspired and thrilled me ; 
but when human passion or sentiment was the theme, it awakened no respon- 
sive note in my heart. It was as unintelligible to me as the gibberish of an 
unknown tongue. I regarded the novel and novel-readers as among the 
strangest productions of a strange world. I sometimes, through curiosity, read 
a few volumes of story, but I found few sentiments that affected me with other 
emotions than those of weariness or wonder. 

I do not claim to have been devoid of sensibilities. On the contrary, I was, 
like all of my unfortunate constitution, painfully sensitive. But my sensations, 
passions, hopes, aspirations, all were so different from others, that I often felt 
I hardly belonged to the great brotherhood of man. 

After spending a year in travel, I returned home to the old farm. I could 
not understand the world of man. It was needless that I should study it. I 
must deal with matter instead. That was yielding, and would be moulded and 
influenced ; was governed by laws that I could understand. The world perti- 
naciously refused to recognize me as one of her children, or to adopt me into 
her family, so I left it. 

I was not misanthropic. My feelings, I think, were like those of a stranger 
in a foreign land. The language and social customs, so significant to the in- 
habitants, are meaningless to him; and as it is more desolate to be solitary in 
a crowd than alone, he withdraws. 
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I remember my mother: a pale, spiritual woman, who early left us, to dwell 
with the angels. My father, later, rested beside her, under the pendent 
branches of a yew which his own hands had planted. 

My step-mother and her daughter still lived on the farm. They were deli- 
cate women —looked fair as lily-cups, ethereal as the exhalation of spring- 
flowers. There appeared, between us, to be no kinship, there was no fami- 
liarity. It would have sgemed a sacrilege for me even to have touched a hem 
of their garments. 

At twenty-five I was regarded as a confirmed bachelor. While for man I 
had a reverence, more than many have for their Maker, for woman I felt a wor- 
ship, such as the Church pays to the Blessed Virgin. All women were holy, 
were glorified Madonnas to me. I could, I thought, have dealt with real angels, 
with any thing tangible ; but I shrank from all contact with those inexplicable 
representative angels — women. 

The old farm, which had now passed into my hands, was large, productive 
and beautiful ; situated, quite to my mind, among the hills of New-Hampshire. 
It was well my employment was agriculture. Success in any other department 
of labor would have been impossible. 

I took up my bachelor abode in a library belonging to the dwelling-house, 
but communicating with it only by a balcony door, opening into the main en- 
trance-hall. Here I could sit undisturbed, in dressing-gown and slippers, pur- 
suing those abstractions in which I so delighted, only issuing forth from my 
hermit-cell to superintend the farming. 

Soon after I became fairly established, a young lady cousin of mine came 
from the city to spend the summer with us. She came by invitation of my 
mother and sister, (as they were called,) who gave her a warm welcome, as 
they were fond of society, and Cousin Diana was very intelligent and agreeable. 
I was glad of her coming, for I thought that, ensconced in my library, I could 
now be even more constantly alone. 

Not many days after her arrival, as I was sitting in after-dinner idleness, I 
heard a gentle tap at my door. I arose to answer it, expecting sister Lucy to 
announce some gentleman. I was surprised to see Diana, who appeared as 
though she expected me to ask her to enter, which I accordingly did. 

‘Cousin Edson,’ said she, ‘Mrs. Hall and Lucy are resting, which leaves 
me alone, as I never indulge in an afternoon siesta. I have called to ask if I 
can take a book for perusal from your library ?’ 

‘Certainly,’ said I, throwing open the doors of the cases, ‘if I have any to 
your taste. Please look at them.’ 

‘I see you are not engaged,’ said she, ‘ will you assist me in making a se- 
lection ?’ 

I looked at her in despair. What intellectual manna would please her ap- 
petite? I had no idea. Finally, I took down a ponderous volume of ‘ Hunton’s 
Indian Wars,’ and told her she might find that stirring. 

She looked at me incredulously; saying: ‘ Have you read it?’ 

‘Yes,’ said I, shortly. I saw that she was inclined to be quizzical, and I 
began to more than doubt my wit in making the selection. 
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‘On a warm summer afternoon ?’ she asked. 
‘No,’ I answered, ‘I think it was on a winter evening.’ 

‘Oh! well,’ said she, ‘1 ’ll wait until winter! Have you any stories?’ 

‘There may be some; I think there are. The books are not all of my se- 
lection.’ 

‘Poems ?’ 

‘A.few. Here they are.’ 

‘Eureka!’ she exclaimed, taking a copy of Longfellow’s ‘ Evangeline.’ 
‘Here we have the two combined, the novel and poem. You are familiar with 
it ?’ 

‘No, I have never read it.’ 

‘Never read ‘Hvangeline!’ cousin. I thought you had been through 
college.’ 

‘I have, Cousin Diana, but they do not teach ‘ Longfellow’ in college.’ 

‘But you must have had some leisure. And why did not you read 
‘Evangeline’ when you owned so handsome a copy ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ I replied, feeling peculiarly awkward. 

‘You should read it without a moment’s delay,’ she said; ‘this very after- 
noon — will you ?’ 

I was ready to say any thing to end the discussion, so I promised. 

‘And I will listen to you,’ she continued. ‘I will sit in that rustic chair in 
the balcony, where I can hear you read, if it will not disturb you ; will it?’ 

‘Oh! by no means,’ I replied, as I did not know what else to say. So she 
took the chair she had mentioned, leaving the door open, and seating herself 
by an open window. . 

I did not know now what to do, so stepping out after her, I placed the book 
in her hand. 

‘ You must sit near, then,’ she said, ‘as my voice is not loud nor my accents 
very distinct. Will you have this chair ?’ 

‘No,’ said 1; ‘I will bring one from the library.’ 

‘This chair is beautiful,’ she said, ‘ quite to my fancy. I wish you had two, 
so I should not feel as though I discommoded you. Perhaps, though, you do 
not approve of pairs. But I think I merit a good place here. Do you see how 
I trained these honey-suckles this morning before you were stirring? I did 
not know what room this piazza led into. If I had known it was the library, 
I should have stepped in and furnished your table with a bouquet, and arranged 
your papers. I believe the gentlemen think the ladies famous for arranging 
papers, don’t they ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said I, ‘ will you read ?’ 

‘Presently,’ said she ; ‘I want to look at this engraving a moment. What 
a fine one! Evangeline sitting by a grave. What a lovely face! I ought to 
be able to read her story after studying this face. What a fine conception of 
the character the artist must have had! How could you help reading the 
poem after looking at the engraving and observing the quotation under it: 


‘Sat by some nameless grave, and thought that perhaps in its bosom 
He was already at rest, and she longed to slumber beside him.’ 
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‘I have not seen either,’ said I. 

‘What a treat you have lost,’ she said. ‘How many treasures are in our 
reach which we fail to put forth our hand and take. Is it not a noble face ? 
Her countenance has such an expression of undying love, and serene, pensive 
sorrow. I now feel an inspiration to read, and I hope you do to enjoy it.’ 

She began those beautiful flowing lines : 

‘Tats is the forest primeval. The murmuring winds and the hemlocks, 

Bearded with moss, and in garments gray, indistinct m the twilight, 

Stand, like Druids of old, with voices sad and prophetic.’ 
And she proceeded to read ‘the mournful tradition still sung by the pines of the 
forest,’ in such a musical, murmuring flow of sound, and with such brook-like 
cadences, that I was at once quite charmed. And as she read of the various 
wanderings of Evangeline, it seemed so true a life-picture — Evangeline, like 
my ideal women, appeared so unreal, so phantom-like and shadowy, that I 
recognized more power and pathos in this poem than in any description of life 
and love I had ever read. I was enchanted. And when the music ceased and 
the reader flitted away, I felt as though some part of my life had gone out. 

I dreaded and hoped for a repetition of this visit, which the next day 
promptly brought. Diana came in very cheerily, saying: ‘I cannot sit alone 
and think that you are alone also. I read for you yesterday, will you read 
to me to-day ?’ 

‘With pleasure, if you will make a selection.’ 

‘I will not be so selfish. I made the selection yesterday.’ 

‘And I am glad you did. Evangeline has been singing in the chambers of 
my brain ever since. 

‘Perhaps then I ought to let her sing there undisturbed. I may interrupt 
and annoy you by coming here; but I always feel at home in a library. Pray 
tell me what you find to interest and occupy you during all the hours of these 
long summer days ?’ 

‘IT have been reviewing some of my college studies, and pursuing a course 
of historical reading. I have just been studying this volume of the ‘ Philosophy 
of Mathematics,’ and I am now about to take up analytical geometry and cal- 
culus, as the college course which I pursued did not include a very extensive 
course of mathematical study. It stopped short of these branches of the 
science which I now purpose to pursue.’ 

‘You took geometry and conic sections, and trigonometry, with application 
to surveying and navigation, higher philosophy and astronomy ?’ 

‘Yes, our course included those.’ 

‘So did mine ; and I was greatly interested in their pursuit. I would have 
gone farther, but was prohibited by my teachers. They said I had enough of 
this kind of knowledge to spoil me already. They feared my development 
would not be symmetrical. But I have read, observed and lived a little since 
then, and I think I may now take another portion of mathematics without 
seriously affecting my equilibrium. If you will let me study with you—TI 
mean, if we can compare notes every day —I will be greatly gratified, and will 
try to help more than I hinder you.’ 
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I was confounded! I looked at her incredulously, but there was no mis- 
taking her meaning. She was in good earnest, or thought she was, and ap- 
peared as though she were speaking intelligently. And she was a woman, 
looked a very fair representative of her sex; young, fair, not too fragile, but 
sufficiently delicate in her developments ; accomplished, cultivated in her man- 
ners, and she wished to study geometry and calculus—and to study them 
with me! I would as soon have thought of an angel assisting at sheep-shear- 
ing. But here was something tangible. This one woman, of all the world, 
came down from that eminence where my fancy had fixed her sex, in the chilliest 
ideality, and became a living soul. 

We began our study. She came to the library punctually every day. We 
looked over our mathematics, in which her advancement quite equalled mine, 
though neither of us made very great progress ; and then we spent some time 
in reading, intermingled with an abundance of conversation. 

This was a new life to me. Authors that I had failed to understand, now 
became not only intelligible, but of absorbing interest. Expressions of senti- 
ment, which I had hitherto regarded as puling nonsense, now seemed the 
natural breathing of the heart. My perceptions were not only stimulated, but 
I seemed to have acquired a new sense. I revelled in a new world of thought 
and feeling. 

Diana, or Cousin Die, as she insisted on my calling her, was becoming every 
day more and more life-like to me, more real, something more like myself. She 
had a quiet, natural manner, and approached me with an easy familiarity to 
which I was quite unaccustomed. All undaunted by my shrinking reserve, she 
manifested an interest in me which no one had ever before expressed. She 
would banter me in a playful manner on my approaching age; asked me who 
made my coat; said drab was not becoming to me, I should wear black ; told 
me my hair needed trimming; that the cord and tassels on my study-gown 
were worn, and should be replaced by new ones; surprised me by embroider- 
ing for me a pair of slippers, and constantly surprised me with familiar little 
attentions, such as I had never before received. She seemed never to tire with 
reading, singing or playing for my entertainment ; in fact, she opened a new 
existence for me, of which she was the centre, the sun from which I received 
all the warmth and light that had ever shone upon my solitary and rayless 
life. 

I was a new creature —the world was newly peopled. Diana was the 
world. I wondered I had ever before thought I lived. My previous life now 
looked to me a strangeness and a solitude. I had then found my delight in 
studying mathematics and astronomy, but I had now learned of her a subtler 
science than the colleges teach. 

My heart was a boiling cauldron, while my manner was a miserable in- 
crustation of ice. I met her frankness with more than my usual shyness, 
wrapped myself up in an increasing reserve ; and though I lived only in her 
presence, I never sought it, nor even on occasions of her favoring me with her 
company, so much as expressed an ordinary form of welcome. I waited for 
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her coming; my heart sank when she withdrew, but I never thought even of 
the possibility of telling her how inexpressibly dear she had become to me. 

Those who have always been loved, who are accustomed to receive little en- 
dearing attentions from their kind, understand the language of the heart and 
speak it easily, naturally and fluently ; indeed every feeling of their heart wells 
up and overflows from their lips. But to me it was an unknown tongue. My 
feelings were too deep to even seek for a surface manifestation. 

One afternoon Diana came to the library and said to me: ‘Dear Cousin 
Edson, I‘wish you would ride with me. I am anxious to see Mount Darth be- 
fore I leave, and Lucy thinks it is too far for her to ride. I thought I would 
go alone, and my horse is ready, but my heart fails me. There is a singular 
story connected with this mountain, and I feel strangely superstitious to-day.’ 

I immediately ordered my horse. This was the first time I had heard her 
speak of leaving, the first time I had thought of the possibility of such an 
event. But I had not made an effort to retain her by attaching her to myself. 
‘ As well,’ thought I, ‘might a seraph consort with a sphynx, or a Venus with 
a Vulcan. Impossible!’ 

Our horses were soon brought round, and David, a man who acted in the 
double capacity of gardener and groom, assisted her to mount. When she 
took the reins, she looked at him very kindly and said: ‘ Thank you, David. 
We are going to Mount Darth. Good-by.’ 

I felt piqued that David should be the recipient of this kind smile and gra- 
cious manner, just such as she was wont to bestow on me. But I only said : 
‘Why need you, Cousin Die ?’ 

‘Oh!’ said she, ‘ David and I are great friends. I help him a great deal in 
gardening these fine mornings. Then he lets me feed the saddle-horses every 
day, and he trims the shrubbery just as I direct, and transplants some of the 
flowering plants as often, just to suit my caprice. I knew you would n’t care. 
Do you?’ 

‘No,’ said I, ‘ but will you ask me to help you?’ 

‘T have asked so much of you already,’ said she ‘so very much, by invad- 
ing your sanctum so often, that I did not dare to call you out of it. 

‘I should have been most happy,’ said I, and was silent. I felt that, un- 
consciously she had classed her attentions to David and to me together, and 
the feeling was not pleasant. Her allusion, too, to leaving, affected me sadly, 
and we were both thoughtful-and silent. 

It had been storming violently all the morning. The heavy masses of 
clouds were now breaking away, giving promise of a glorious sun-set. We 
rode on in silence until we left the main track, taking a double bridle-path, 
which had previously been a carriage-way, but was now long out of use. As 
we entered the forest I remembered my cousin’s allusion to a strange story 
connected with the mountain we were about to visit, and I asked her to re- 
late it. 

‘Is it possible,’ said she, ‘that with all your learning, you are ignorant of 
the legendary lore of your own vicinity ? You should live more familiarly with 
your neighbors, and you would pick up many an interesting bit of intelligence. 
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I have frequently heard this story from the people about here, and I just had 
it fresh from David this morning, while the thunder-storm was in progress, and 
he was consequently shrinking up in one corner of the kitchen, as he seems to 
be afraid of heaven’s artillery. I pitied the man, sol sat down and talked 
with him, and he related the story of the haunted mountain — Darth’s Peak. 

‘This mountain is frequented by a strange personage — whether spirit or 
mortal, is not known. In pleasant weather it hides in hollow trees, or in 
the caves and fissures formed by the rocks. It is seldom seen, except after a 
thunder-storm, when it walks abroad fearlessly over the mountain, and seems 
to be making industrious search for some person or thing which the storm may 
have brought. It is variously attired, but always in the garb of a female. 
Sometimes it appears in loose-flowing robes and streaming hair ; has a funeral 
countenance, and the rocks reécho its moaning ; sometimes in coquettish dress 
and well-arranged ringlets, when it has a jaunty, girlish air, and sings very 
sweetly. 

‘Report, ever ready to explain supernatural appearances, gives a romantic 
little incident as accounting for this. A young lady, residing near, was one 
day wandering with her lover over the mountain, when, being surprised by a 
storm, they sought shelter under the spreading branches of an oak. The 
lightning struck the tree, stunning the lady and instantly killing the gentle- 
man. When her consciousness returned, and she saw that her companion was 
dead, her reason wandered. She has since been a partial lunatic, remaining on 
the mountain much of the time during the summer season, waiting for the 
storm to bring back her lover. 

‘I want to go up on the mountain and to the blighted oak, so that, if pos- 
sible, I may see this ghost, banshee, or storm-spirit. I think that heaven’s 
cannonading will have brought her out to-day.’ 

We had now reached the bank of a mountain-stream, which the storm had 
swollen almost to a torrent. The ruinous old bridge which had spanned it was 
nearly destroyed, one side of the pier, which had served as a central support, 
having given way. The rocks were scattered in the stream, and the water 
dashed furiously over them. Enough of the bridge remained to serve as a safe 
footing for a pedestrian, but the horses could not go over. Diana suggested 
that we should go directly to the mountain and begin the ascent, or that we 
should tie our horses and make the rest of the way on foot. I objected to 
either plan, as this side of the mountain was too precipitous to afford an easy 
ascent, and the way leading around it was too far for her to walk. 

‘What can we do then?’ said Diana. ‘I cannot return without seeing the 
‘Maid of the Mountain,’ now that every thing is propitious.’ 

‘The horses can ford the stream,’ said I. ‘See, it is not deep ; scarcely 
above their knees. They are sure-footed, and will make their way among the 
scattered rocks, Ill warrant them. If we but give them the reins, we shal] 
be taken carefully and safely to the other side. Will you go?’ 

‘It looks hazardous,’ said Diana ; ‘ but the instincts of the animals will guide 
them. I will risk it.’ 


As we approached the centre of the stream, Diana dropped the reins and 
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stooped to take up the skirts of her riding-dress which was floating on the 
water. Just at this moment an object started up from behind the end of the 
bridge. Diana’s horse gave a bound, escaping completely from beneath her, 
precipitating her into the stream. I immediately sprang to her rescue and 
carried her to the shore, dripping with water, and stunned by concussion on 
the rocks. I held her in my arms, chafed her temples, and implored her to re- 
turn to life.’ After a little time she appeared conscious, but seemed unable to 
speak. My conscience smote me mightily. I felt as though my rashness had 
been the means of destroying, not a single life, but a world — that all was in- 
volved in ruin. I begged her to recognize me, to speak to me, to say that she 
was not injured, that she was not suffering, that she was safe and happy in 
my arms. I called her by every endearing name, and then and there poured 
out my whole heart in a wild torrent of passion. Her attention seemed riveted 
on some other object. My eyes, instinctively taking the direction of hers, I 
saw standing near us an unearthly-looking figure, clad in a black, flowing robe, 
with a scarlet shawl falling over her head and shoulders. Her eyes were fixed 
upon us, and in a hollow, jeering tone, and with an expression of countenance 
half-pitiful, half-demoniac, she muttered: ‘The Storm Spirit has her!’ 

Recognizing the cause of the disaster, I exclaimed, ‘You infernal imp! 
go back to your haunt, or to Hades, where you belong!’ when she immediately 
fled, trooping to the mountain. 

Diana now gave me her attention, and whispered that she was not seriously 
hurt, that she was only stunned, and would soon be able to sit up and walk. 

Her kind words to David on starting were providentially directed, for our 
horses having returned home riderless, he immediately set out in search of us, 
and we soon saw the carriage coming up the deserted way we had taken. I 
placed her on the cushions, and leaning against me for support, she was able 
to ride home. During this drive I spoke to her many words of endearment, 
and thankfulness for her safety, confident that my tenderest expressions met a 
welcome. 

For several days she kept her room. One morning, at sun-rise, I was sur- 
prised at seeing her trunks in the hall, strapped and marked for a journey, 
while the carriage stood ready to take her to the station. She descended the 
stairs equipped in travelling costume, but with a weak, faltering step and pale 
countenance. She gave me her hand, saying, ‘ Good-by, cousin Edson: Gop 
bless you!’ and-was gone. On going into the library, I found a fresh bouquet 
on the table and the following note : 

‘Dear Covsrn Epson: I earnestly ask your pardon for what I have done, 
and humbly hope to be forgiven. I have inadvertently wounded your great, 
good heart. I only sought to awaken your social nature, and had no idea of 
the feeling I was eliciting. Why did you not tell me sooner? I almost thought 
myself your aversion, until the late casualty at Mount Darth compelled a heart- 
revelation. I cannot blame myself enough for the part I have unconsciously 
acted. Iam engaged to be married to one of your class-mates, Louis Benton. 
Again, dear Edson, I say forgive me for the great wrong I have done you, and 
still love me as ‘Your friend and cousin, Diana.’ 
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After the first grief-struggle, the first agony of feeling*was passed, [{sub- 
mitted. I had never before hoped any thing of the world, and now this great 
hope had become a great sorrow. ‘I am strong enough to sustain it!’ I said. 
‘May Diana be happy. It is enough to know that such an one lives somewhere 
on earth, and sometimes thinks of me.’ 

Forgive you, my dear Diana? As I hope to be forgiven. You first 
awakened in my heart the pulsations of life. It is joy enough that it may ever 
beat true to your memory. 


STRAY 





CHAPTERS 








CHAPTER III, 


THE FOXGLOVE. 


I know your angel very well, my dear faultless-ideal friends. She is a per- 
fectly-shaped white bell-flower, sloping on all sides alike from the stem, curv- 
ing gracefully outward — alike, whether looked at from East or West — quite 
symmetrical. Cimarosa could have composed her, and even the Rossini-ists 
who talk of fioriture, think that they comprehend her. Or she is a camellia, 
perfectly round when viewed in front; exactly perfect—and the camellia- 
dames understand her. ‘Parblew! if our leaves were only fresh, we should be 
as good angels as she. She has not been to so many parties as we, that’s all 
the difference. Make her into bouquets, hurl her at a} prima donna, and see if 
she would not look like us.’ She is principally color. 

But my angel is of lines, and yet of another shape. Gluck drew something 
like her outlines ; I have not found them in Beethoven, though even Goethe 
thought they were there. Mozart never meant it; it may have been all acci- 
dent ; and yet I think I see my idol sometimes in his light Casanova-romancing 
diablerie and solemn-ry. She is in la ci darem la mano — very, very slightly, 
but there. 

[These parlor-window esthetics are the deuce! ‘Hilf Zomiel !’| 

I’m not a great musician, only a poor devil of an opera-goer, and a dilettan- 
talized exclaimer of ‘ How sweet! how beautiful!’ at concerts. But I did see 
that form the other night when I heard ‘Che faro senza Huridice’ and felt the 
old terrible yearning. I wish I could have once heard Viardét sing that 
agonized ‘il mio ben!’ O Gluck! you did know the heart-wrenching contralto 
discordant death-in-rapture of the Moenad! . 

My angel — you will find her in the foxglove-blossom. Do you not know 
that indeseribable curve? It is in the dolphin’s beak, in the sudden contraction 
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of the swan’s neck, in the divine brutality of the fauns when they smile in 
marble, in quickly-moving serpents. 

You for whom I write, and who are read and will live in every line, though 
your loveliness may have been centuries in the grave far behind some who will 
read this, but who can never awake such keen anguish of genial pity in dead or 
living, loving soul as yow have in me, proud heart of fierce disdain and 
smothered fire ; you said once that you did not like that curve, ‘it hinted 
poison.’ 

Well, it does. 

Artists draw the Elfin wooing in fox-bells. They ring to fairy-land in old 
fable ; graceful diavlerie and the piquantmost quainthood quiver and curl about 
them as they chime to the airy bands of sweet, capricious hopes whose chief is 
Mischief. And wild and fast flies the revel of the darling devil-ets and delicious 
fays and fiend-chens, and then all drones away into sweetest demureness and 
Sabbath-eve humming among the flowers : 


‘Love me,’ breathed the lavender, 
‘And woo me!’ cooed the dove; 

‘And kiss me sweet,’ sang Rose-in-Dew ; 
‘I will,’ said Heart-in-love. 


But though they all were too good for any thing when Heart-in-Love walked 
by, there was a droll quiver in the air and a titter, and the proud white Fox- 
glove’s snowy robe had a curve in it which told of naughtiness — oh! such de- 
licious, delirious naughtiness! she had not had time to brush and smooth 
every thing straight — O my soul! how I adored her. 


‘In the wood and by the vale, 

Beside the hill. 

Sweetly sang the nightingale — 

Or in éhis land the whippoorwill — 
Tandaradie ! 

There you might find, if you would pass, 

A couch of broken leaves and grass! 

Did she kiss me? hear the chimes! 

Well I wot a thousand times, 
Tandaradie / 

Foxglove proud and white and fair, 

Queening all the beauty there; 

In the wood — and by the vale 

— Nightingale! 

Purple evening — silent hill 

— Whippoorwill! 

Whippoorwill !’ 


It was so seven hundred years ago with the nightingales in the Bird’s Mea- 
dow, and it is so among the fays of Columbia — and that curve has not perished 
yet —it never will perish; it is the curve of the world, ye idiots, and cannot 
be steamed or ironed out ; the line of holy caprice and of divine mischief and 
sacro-sacramental infernalism ; the dark side of beauty, mind you, not the 
sickening, foul and corrupting bright side of evil. 
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If you will look long enough straight into the throat of the gloxinia, or of 
any curved corned belle-flower, you will read the mystery of my angel. a 

The ancients, who felt more than I can—poor sinner that I am —felt her ‘ogg 
presence and her line even in the glume and calyx and corol of grains and 
grasses. So they called them Corn, and she, the divine, was cornute or horned, 
like the horn-shaped blossoms ; so they named her once in the Bratz AsHTaroTu 
Cornaim. If you prefer Car-naim, I don’t care. Point your Hebrew to suit 
yourself! °T is a good way in a narrow passage, and often saves souls which a 
dictionary would damn. 

She is in so many shells. In almost all of them, indeed. Once I bought a 
‘Chinese Alphabet,’ but though it made a perfect Syrian Venus-cone when 
sitting up on its base, I could not at first find her in it. But, wonder of won- 
ders! on the brown marks on its side were many Hebrew and Ethiopic letters, 
and among them the holy word of the Sea—that Sea from which she the 
Mariaphrodite rose. 

Goethe wanted to find a flower or a shell which should be without this 
curve, and yet have it! He has not found it as yet, I believe. 

There are a great many people still engaged in this hunt for the discordant- 
concord. They will not find it in concord, or perfect harmony. The other day 
I thought I had it. In the flat flaw in a piece of ice I saw a black fly —a per- 
fect Beelzebub fly, or a Baal Tse Bul, as the Chinese call one deadly insect- 
arian creature at the present day. The Black Fly was as evident, my dear 
friend, as your dark eyes. Yet, when I arose and looked vertically at it, it was 
a black fly no longer, but a flaw or fracture of prismatic Iris-divine, iridine- 
rainbowed rays. Hell edge-ways and heaven when seen straight through, 
like —— 

Why not speak it? Ah! yes, like many a Magdalen heart, and many 
another heart not Magdalen, which the world deems of ice and devilish, but 
which, seen by some true, loving eye, glows in heavenly beauty ! 

Professor Rogers, I thought of your soap-bubble prismatic rays and the 
sheet of bubble which, like many a heart, does not show the black spot until re- 
duced to deadly, perishing thin-ness 

I advise my readers not to stretch any body’s, least of all any girl's, heart 
too tightly. You may stretch and sketch, till the black spot appears — and 
then —— 

Why then— it breaks. That’s all! 
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SMALL-BOY-HOOD. 





Ir is a great many grown-up years ago, now, but I remember it all as if it 
were only yesterday. 

I was a small boy, and I saw one evening in a street-angle some children- 
companions, all of highly respectable Arch-street-Philadelphian parentage — 
tormenting a wretched girl older than themselves, who had seated herself in 
utter distress and agony in a corner, and who only cried*convulsively : ‘ Let 

me alone! oh! do let me alone!’ 
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‘Was she drunk? Was she sick ? Had she been caught in some evil deed ? 
I do not know, but I felt at once that she was not intoxicated ; and I can re- 
member that she was ragged and pale and pretty and fierce with the cruel 
pride of desperate, poorest wretchedness. And the boys hissed her and 
taunted her, and the young misses formed an outer ring and giggled. 

I remember so well the oldest boy. Ah! but he was bad! I can recall his 
nonchalant aggravating ‘Ya! ya! ya!’ I heard the same tones and saw the 
same assuming air a few years ago, when I heard a well-known singer mock a 
poor Italian girl who was in a flurry and worry about her trunks in a steam- 
boat. As the vocal hand-organ monkey repeated scornfully her Bolognese- 
Italian, I remembered the boys, and chiefly that boy! 

And the boys jeered the tattered outcast, and I, who was too little to do 
aught else, went into the vestibule behind our front-door and cried. 

It is all we can do sometimes. But there come other times in after-years — 
and Gop give us plenty of them ! — when we can do something better than cry 
for the victim of those who are so conscious of their own precious merits, that 
they must needs prove it by goading and tormenting any one who differs from 
themselves. You do not know it, ye who tread on the afflicted, but ye often 
atone bitterly for your stings. It always comes back. Nil inultuwm remanebit. 

It is glorious for the Thinker to see your shabby strongholds crumbling 
about your ears, while you know nothing of it. It is grand to feel that one 
can, now and then, here and there, lift up your victims and pour oil into their 
wounds and press their hands, and tell them that they are not evil, but, on the 
contrary, dear good hearts. 

Reader, you agree with me perfectly, do you not? Yow would not join the 
crew who jeer the afflicted or torment the suffering ? 

Only bear one little thing in mind, that whenever you repeat, say, sing, 
whisper, hint or convey in any manner any thing which is none of your busi- 
ness, you belong to that band of devils who do more in this world than even 
the deliberate criminals, toward accumulating agony for the unfortunate. 

Well-bred people have the tact, the good sense, the humanity not to notice 
breakage of plates, spoilage of dresses, upsettage of chairs, and other explosive 
domestic disasters which dart like uncalculated comets across the solar sys- 
tems of dinner-parties. It is the same tact, the same sense— the same hu- 
manity elevated to a nobler-and truly Christian-cosmopolite sphere which in- 
duces great minds not to notice the cracking of reputation plates, the breaking 
of engaged cups and saucers, the sorrowful tumbles from the chair of a Fifth- 
Avenue house down to the floor of a cottage. It is only the fear of what rou 
may say of these things which bows the heads of the innocent with shame and 
terror. And it is always the innocent and not the guilty who are really 
punished by gossip. 

Thus endeth the first lesson. 


ON TOASTING BREAD. 


I can remember another boy-grief of like nature. It is strange how early 
pityings remain by us when the most infernal inhumanities witnessed in after- 
years wash away from memory like marks from the surfed sand. 
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I was ill one day; I can remember how I sat, a small convalescent, by the 
fire. I had just learned how to fold letters as people used to fold them in the 
days before envelopes were known, and had directed a number of letter-lets to 
myself, which I had written for the sake of folding them. 

Then I was told how Martin, who had been a school-fellow of mine, had — 
because his mother had become very poor — been bound out a prentice to a 
well-known man in our city. 

I cannot give this man’s name. I am not sure whether he is not now alive, 
and might not prosecute me if [ made him famous, for he was very ’umble, and 
a rascal endowed with all the Pharisee virtues. A man extremely looked at, as 
the Germans say, or looked up to with great respect. 

I was told — it came through the nurse who knew the mother — how poor 
Martin had been beaten and made to work hard when much more of an invalid 
than I was, and fed on nothing but bread; and how one morning, when his 
virtuous master found him toasting this bread by the fire, he told him angrily : 
‘If you do that again I’ll knock you down.’ And Martin, a mere child, was 
dead ! 

So I cried, as foolish little six-year-old boys do, but can remember that 
among all my tears two things seemed very strange to me — one being that a 
boy who had been in owr school should have died. The other horrible mystery 
was, why should any one be threatened with beating because he toasted his 
bread? If he had asked for sugar on it, and been refused, as I had once or 
twice by black Adeline, our cook, (bless her! she hardly ever refused children 
any thing,) I could have understood it. But toasting it did not hurt the fire in 
the least, or subtract any thing in any way from the rights of the master. I 
thought that even the wickedest people always made a show of an excuse for 
punishing little boys. 

My dear friend, you who little knew to what exquisite pain you have more 
than once moved me by the simplest and most unaffected narrative of your own 
sufferings ; you whom Gop, save for some wise purpose, could never suffer 
even the summer wind to visit too roughly; did you ever reflect how many 
persons are knocked down in this world for presuming to toast their bread ! 

I say nothing about Sugar on it. Such inordinate luxuries are not to be 
dreamed of in a well-regulated social system. 

It is a great crime to begin with, in the eyes of vulgar and wicked persons, 
(and vulgarity is wickedness,) to differ with them as regards eating. 

I have seen a respectable old Dombey fairly glare at me over a hotel-table, 
like a hyzena, because I presumed to mix a glass of eau sucrée, or as Julia says 
he would have called it, ‘eau sacrée.’ But then, on the other hand, I have seen 
an old French bourgeois turn up his nose when I drank water pure without 
sugar in it, and heard him exclaim sourcastically: ‘I siew est done malade ?’ 
Both of these gentlemen seemed to be personally injured and deeply-grieved. 

I pass over the indignation often aroused in the bosoms of high-minded, up- 
right, and liberal mediocre men at encountering stiff-necked wretches who had 
learned to like what they did not. Ah! if they would only confine their anti- 
toast-ipathy to articles of. food ! 
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Dear soul! how they do knock one down for wanting to toast one’s bread! 
They do n’t like it when we put this poor loaf of a heart of ours to any altar- 
fire whatever save by their directions. Should it get scorched or blackened, 
they rejoice and are exceeding glad. Especially do they arrogate and sceptre 
it when the victims attempt toasting the heart-bread at the torch of Hymen. 
Or when they cease doing it! —for oh! our autocrats of society are as right- 
eously indignant at not toasting when they will it, as at toasting when they 
won't it! 

We could have a cheerful time of it in this world, dear heart, were it not 
for the aggregate of these toast-rulers. We and the rest of the good fellows 
would be pic-nic-ing it under green leaves ever so often, and jollying off to the 
sea-side and singing with the guitar in groves by moon-light, and twining rose- 
garlands and un-twining them again in an endless variety of ways, or at least 
in a great many ! 

O Freedom! O wings of the eagle! O All-Daring! all-seeking, infinite life 
of storms and beauty, are ye alladream? ’T is not much to ask — this full 
liberty to do any thing that harms no body, or rather to do every thing to 
make their lives and ours golden — will it not be given to us some day? 
There, dear suffering heart, thou wilt know no more sorrows, no more impri- 
sonment; and when I look into those deep dark eyes I shall no longer feel the 
exquisite agony of my past and thine, and then, oh! then words will flow in 
living streams of beauty, and there will be no barrier between us. 

‘Anp I will tell her when I bowed 
My knee in other years, 


I was not half so eloquent, 
I could not speak for tears.’ 


Thus endeth the second lesson. 


SONG. 


ALISON. 1606. 


THERE is a garden in her face 
Where roses and white lilies grow ; 
A heavenly paradise is that place 
Wherein all pleasant fruits do grow, 
There cherries grow that none may buy 
Till cherry-ripe themselves do cry. 
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THE EXTRA RATION. 





BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 





Aone on the expanse of ocean —as the ark when it floated over Ararat ; 
fixed in her position, like the pictured ship, never farther from the port be- 
hind, or nearer to that before, which the school-boy pauses to look at in turn- 
ing over his daily atlas—lay the Halcyone, a New-York merchantman, be- 
calmed after being driven out of her course by a severe gale, on her home pas- 
sage from the East. Unstirred by a breath of wind, her signal of distress 
drooped to the mast; but flaunting above was the flag of an unseen enemy, 
who had stealthily boarded the ship; and the sailors, as they paced the deck, 
shuddered to feel beating over them the black shadow of Famine. 

‘My men,’ said the commander, addressing his crew, who had come for- 
ward at his order, and stood in a spectral group before him, ‘I never thought 
to see a day like this. Would Gop I could utter words more hopeful. But 
it is proper you should understand the necessity for fortitude to meet the pri- 
vations before us. Our provisions are exhausted. At good sailing, we are six 
days out. No change of weather can be expected before the third day hence, 
when the moon will enter her first quarter. My brave fellows, your rations 
are reduced to half a biscuit a day; and whatever your sufferings may be, I 
thank Gop I shall share them.’ 

He dismissed the crew with a wave of his hand, and turned suddenly, as 
though unable any longer to bear the sight of those wan faces ; or perhaps he 
hastened to hide the emotion which had forced out his brief sentences in an 
unnatural voice, like that of a person in extreme pain, till the final words were 
gasped forth scarce audibly, his cheeks wet with tears. He was full of gene- 
rous regard for his men; a youthful commander, to whom the black terror 
which had come upon them was entirely new. A sound, between a sob and 
moan, burst from the lips of the youngest of the sailors, a mere lad, almost 
girl-like in delicacy of appearance; then silently as shadows the crew filed 
down the gang-way stairs, except one, who lingered to speak with Captain 
Norwich alone. 

_ ‘It may be wrong to trouble you, Sir, but if you would permit me a word?’ 

‘ Certainly, Lydstone,’ said the commander, returning his sick gaze from 
the sea of glass which surrounded the ship. ‘ What is it?’ 

‘It is on Edwin’s account, Sir. You do not, I presume, know the secret of 
our attachment to one another ?’ 

‘Perhaps not,’ returned the Captain, with a penetrating glance. ‘I recol- 
lect that a lovely girl, who strongly resembled him, came on board to bid you 
two farewell.’ 

A flash of the eye told the young sailor’s appreciation. ‘His sister,’ he 
said gently, ‘Grace Grattan and I are betrothed. Grace and Edwin have 
been orphans from childhood. Of course it was very wrong in me, but I did 
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not know what I was doing, when I excited the boy by sea-stories, till he was 
wild to go too. When I saw this, I joined him in persuading Grace, and at 
length we gained her consent. There were no others to be consulted, or offer 
advice. You well know, Cap’n, what fine spirits my little friend has shown; 
what songs he has sung every day since leaving the harbor of New-York, and 
how hard he has tried to please, and how he has all along been a general favor- 
ite. Well, Sir, within the last eight-and-forty hours all is changed with him. 
He pines in his berth, and nothing can rouse him or turn his thoughts from 
the idea that we are all certainly to perish of hunger. He has grown ex- 
tremely weak, so that just now he had to be helped to turn out. I cannot 
help thinking, Sir, if evil should come to Edwin, how should I answer for it to 
his sister, who loves him most devotedly. Please you, Captain Norwich, can 
you counsel me how to act ?’ 

‘I have observed the poor lad’s altered appearance,’ the other replied sym- 
pathetically, and standing with stooping shoulders and corrugated brow, look- 
ing for the moment as if a quarter of a cantury had let fall on him its severe 
impress. ‘He is least fitted for trial like this. He must be cheered and 
nursed. I have a single bottle of wine left, and will bring him a little pres- 
ently. You must keep him company, and divert him as much as possible.’ 

With lightened and grateful ‘heart, Rollin Lydstone quitted the deck, and 
followed his mess-mates to the cabin. He found the object of his anxieties 
asleep, lying pale and motionless, almost as one dead ; while bending over him, 
with his warm heart and rough exterior, was the oldest of the crew, Jack 
Hardspar. The two friends were obliged to suspend their own breaths, in 
order to catch the fluttering respiration of the little invalid —a respiration not 
sufficient to stir a leaf of the Testament that lay open on his breast, where he 
had been reading. 

An hour after, when all, save Edwin’s guardian, had retired to their berths, 
Captain Norwich came in and administered the promised cordial; afterward 
taking a seat by Lydstone’s side. Together they watched the braver beating 
of the pulse, and gradual spreading of a light flush over the cheeks. By-and- 
by Edwin unclosed his eyes, and smiled, and shortly sat up and conversed. 
He supposed he had been asleep for a considerable time, and inquired of the 
Captain whether there had come any change of weather. 

‘There are signs, my dear boy,’ the other replied evasively, and, bidding 
him keep a stout heart, retired to his own cabin. 

Often in the course of that night was the question repeated, and as he lis- 
tened vainly for the sound of wind returning to the sails, Edwin would heave sigh 
after sigh, in which his young life seemed ebbing away unchecked. Toward 
morning, flashing a strange, earnest gaze at his watcher, he asked: ‘ Why do 
you not call the Master ?’ 

‘Captain Norwich — do you wish to see him ?’ 

‘O no! we want Him who works miracles—the Curist. He is in the 
hinder part of the ship asleep. I read it here,’ pointing as if he held a book 
before his face. ‘We are disciples, you know, sailing on the sea of Galilee, 
in the midst of a tempest.’ 
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‘Poor boy, a wish to the Lorp your dream was coming true!’ groaned the 
old tar in the next berth, having roused and caught the last words. ‘You 
see,’ continued Jack, explaining himself to an imaginary listener, ‘if the Halcy- 
one was on her beam-ends in a trough, or had sprung a-leak, and salt-water 
b’ilin’ into her hold, we ’d have somethin’ for to keep us up. Obleged to lend 
a hand a dozen ways to once, or lose your life, is what keeps a man’s sperits 
afloat in danger — on sea or shore, J expect. Why, under some sarcumstances, 
we might starve unbeknown, till we had n’t flesh left to scent a shark. Many ’s 
the gale I’ve weathered in fifty year; twice cut loose in the jolly-boat, and 
onst ashore on a hostyle coast, but I never took to bargainin’ myself away to 
Davy Jones afore to-night — and all about a mess of pottage, less or more.’ 

Edwin in turn took up the idea, though vaguely. ‘I too am hungry,’ he 
said; ‘oh! so hungry! Rollin, tell Gracie I want my supper.’ 

It was in anticipation of a moment like this that Lydstone had saved his 
last ration untasted. He hastened to put the biscuit in the boy’s hand, feel- 
ing richly rewarded for his self-denigl in being able to answer the pitying ap- 
peal. With eager instinct, the famishing dreamer brought the food to his 
mouth, ate one morsel, then thrust it back to his friend. 

‘It is too dry,’ the latter said ; ‘shall I soak some of it in the water-cup ?’ 

‘Rollin,’ returned Edwin fully aroused, ‘you wrong me to think I would 
rob you, even to preserve my life. I seem to see Gracie looking at me through 
a mourning-veil, and saying: ‘O Edwin! how could you!’ Take the biscuit ; 
quick, take it. I tasted it, not knowing what I did. Gop forgive me!’ 

‘But, Edwin,’ remonstrated Lydstone, ‘I do not need it as you do. See, 
I am robust still; and I declare to you that I feel stronger than I did in the 
climate of India.’ 

It was in vain. Though failing in body, Edwin was strong and faithful in 
conscience and affection, and able to keep his resolution as a Christian keeps 
his oath. 

‘You are strong, Rollin,’ he said, after a pause, repeating his friend's words ; 
‘you need neither food nor sleep. I see you have staid up all night, while I 
have been resting. Why have you done it? Come, turn in, and you shall 
sleep yet, since no bells are struck now.’ 

Rollin, to soothe him, complied, but could neither sleep nor rest. He was in 
despair concerning his young charge, whom from time to time he heard murmur- 
ing again deliriously, tantalized in visions by the sight of that which his suffer- 
ing nature craved. Now it was ripe tropical fruit, which, as it was shaken 
from the tree, the earth opened and swallowed up; now it was loaves in a 
baker’s window, but he searched unsuccessfully for a door of entrance to the 
place; and now he saw a great public table spread, seated with guests, who 
feasted on endlessly, never giving him a morsel or a look. A sharper tooth 
than even hunger’s was gnawing at the watcher’s heart. Remorse for having 
lured that delicate boy from Gracie’s sisterly care, made him toss in wild an- 
guish, till at last his stern manhood gave way, and he wept a flood of bitter, 
hopeless tears. 

Another and another day passed, and a third was drawing to a close, when 
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Edwin, who had seemed gradually sinking, was lifted in the arms of Lydstone, 
to be carried for a few moments to the deck. That afternoon, reclining in his 
berth, calm and sad, he had arranged with care the contents of his sailor’s 
chest — his clothing and few books, some specimens of coral, sea-plants and 
shells —in the manner he wished them returned to the home he believed he 
should see no more; Rollin meanwhile sitting by, and receiving in wordless grief 
his messages of love and tenderness to one who was watching with hope deferred 
the Halcyone’s return. The instant he reached the head of the stairs with his 
burden, the sailor descried indications of a speedy change of weather. Some- 
thing, almost imperceptible as yet, told that the dormant air was awaking, the 
yellow fog-curtain just visibly trembled throughout its folds, and would shortly 
be rent and drawn aside to admit the free light of heaven upon the ship. The 
sailors, no longer lounging hopelessly, were grouped about the deck, watching 
with intense delight the progress of their emancipation, and hearing in wel- 
come anticipation the order to go aloft and loose the fluttering sails. 

‘My dear boy,’ said the Captain with, animation, coming to meet Edwin, 
‘we are out of prison in an hour. The men will have work to-night; I wish 
you were able to refresh them with a song.’ 

As though electrified by the tidings, the little invalid sprang to the taf- 


frail, where, supporting himself with one hand, he poured out in a clear, melo- 
dious voice of song the stanza : 


‘Our on an ocean all boundless we ride, 
We’re homeward bound, homeward bound ! 
Tossed by the waves of a rough, restless tide, 
We’re homeward bound, homeward bound! 
Far from the safe, quiet harbor we ’ve rode, 
Seeking our Farner’s celestial abode, 
Promise of which on us each is bestowed, 
We’re homeward bound, homeward bound !’ 


He ceased, and Lydstone, after an instant, in which he looked at him trans- 
fixed, half-expecting to see him rise above the masts and disappear, went over 
to him, and clasping his slender figure, drew him toward the stairs. The 
effort he had made must have been quite beyond his strength. His astonished 
mess-mates manifested their appreciation of the song by responding with three 
cheers as the singer disappeared. 

Buoyant, enlivened, enthusiastic were the sailors, now that they had work 
to their hands, verifying the words of one of their number ; forgetting priva- 
tions, past and to come, it seemed as if already their famished eye-balls dis- 
covered their native land stretching out her hand of plenty to her wanderers 
over the sea. With the coming on of twilight, the bark was riding the waves, 
a thing of life anew. Her crew shouted together in the shrouds; but in the 
cabin, faint and wan in his boyish beauty, lay the pet of the forecastle, utter- 
ing such words of farewell as have wrung the heart of many a listener beside 
Rollin Lydstone. 

‘When you get home, dear, good brother, give as good account of me as 
you can to Gracie. Tell her I read her Brsue every day. Say that I have 
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never forgotten our mother’s prayers, so long ago. Ask her not to forget 
Edwin.’ 

‘Oh! do not go on so!’ cried Rollin distractedly. ‘ You are not ill now ; 
you must not die. We are homeward bound. How bravely you sung the 
lines! Courage, courage, dear Edwin ; bear up these few days, and you shall 
see Grace for yourself. Live for her sake. What would she do without her 
brother ?’ 

‘You will take care of her. But for that I could not feel myself going 
and be at such peace. Do not reproach yourself for taking me the voyage; 
Gop ordered it so, and Iam not sorry I came. It was very delightful before 
this trial.’ 

He went on speaking scarce above a whisper, sweet, patient syllables, hav- 
ing in them as little of hope in the life that now is as appears in the shrunken 
autumn leaf that now flutters to the ground. Suddenly the bowed head of his 
companion was raised, a great change had come over his features. They ex- 
pressed not resignation, but purpose. The eyes were luminous and unblench- 
ing as a soaring eagle’s. The very brow seemed re-chiselled to suit the new 
and awful being springing into existence within him. Through the firm and 
parted lips the breath came and went audibly — winds filling the sails of a 
great thought. 

‘Listen!’ he said rising, ‘I hear the order to slacken sail. The breeze is 
stiffening ; we must be making ten knots. The Cap’n gave me leave to keep 
you company, but I am best able of them all. It is right I should lend a hand 
awhile ; you, Edwin, will sleep in my absence.’ 

‘Must you? Well, then, go. But come back soon; for I would not like 
being alone long, and there might be something I wished to say.’ 

Without another word, Rollin hurried from the cabin. Scarce two minutes 
elapsed when Edwin was thrilled by the cry, ‘Man overboard!’ Springing 
from his bed in another fitful flash of strength, up the companion-ladder to the 
quarter-deck, he ran a terrified glance along the line of sailors, who had rushed 
to the side, and were throwing over ropes. His instinct had been true; the 
form he sought was not among them. A wild cry, in which his soul seemed 
to escape its poor prison, arose, and the sailors found him dashed down upon 
the planks in a death-like swoon. 

Hours passed before he was again conscious. Hearing, the last sense to 
depart at death, was the first to return. The wind piped through the cordage, 
a measured step was pacing the deck above; every thing seemed peaceful and 
prosperous. Next came vision, but it was old Hardspar, and not the brother 
of his affection, who watched by his berth. He remembered now, he reasoned, 
he understood the calamity that had happened, as fully as when some time 
after he had drawn from his rough mess-mate, who testified his sorrow by 
tears, the sad particulars. Grace’s lover, the brave, handsome sailor, a pattern 
to all, yet modest as deserving, whose uncomplaining endurance had so light- 
ened the burden of their privations thus far, would be numbered with the 
Halcyone’s crew never more. He went aloft to assist in shortening sail, and 
was seen to plunge from the foremast-head into the sea; and though the ship 
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was hove to, and the utmost exertion made to recover him, the waves, like a 
hungry beast come forth from his winter lair, devoured their prey, ‘and howled 
insatiate still.” ‘Leagues behind us — floating — dead!’ was Edwin’s thought, 
and the same dark, remorseless waves seemed to dash over him, and almost 
to take away his shuddering breath. 

But the Edwin of to-day was not the Edwin of yesterday. The mysterious 
Upholsterer had during his absence refitted the house of his tabernacle; and 
whatever had been worn, and dusty, and wearisome, had given place to what 
was hospitable, fresh, and fair. Bereaved, mournfully bereaved, he was in- 
deed, and it was the saddest reflection that it might have been his morbid de- 
pression which had broken the spirit and unnerved the arm of poor Rollin, 
and so led to the fatal accident. There did recur to his mind the question 
whether his friend and brother had not thrown away his life in despair; but 
this was a thought too terrible for indulgence. He had failed to observe the 
look of mortal determination the latter wore at leaving the cabin, or he would 
have felt compelled to regard the result as not impossible. To live for Gracie’s 
sake, who would else be alone in the world, was now her brother's supreme 
desire. He felt capable of enduring any suffering with which human nature 
has at any time successfully struggled. An all-powerful motive was ever 
before him. 

On the day following Lydstone’s loss, Edwin, for the first time since they 
fell short of provisions, was present with the rest of the crew to receive his 
rations. He looked like a spirit, clothed just sufficiently in our nature to ren- 
der him recognizable to those who had known him before want and distress 
had made him their prey ; but he spoke, and even smiled faintly in return, for 
the kind words and pitying regards of his comrades. 

‘There is an extra ration,’ the Captain said, regarding with a look of sub- 
dued inquiry the faces of the crew ; and added, ‘to be divided among you.’ 

A quick exchange of glances among the group, a slight gesture, and Jack 
Hardspar advancing a step responded: ‘ Please you, Cap'n, it is our mind that 
Grattan have the extra ration.’ 

The Captain took the undivided biscuit, and gave it to Edwin with his own 
hands, while his face expressed as plainly as any words, ‘Noble fellows! I 
knew you would say it;’.and the lad, overcome by a variety of emotions, 
crept sobbing back to the cabin. 

Favored by a cloudless sky and propitious gales, the remainder of the voy- 
age was accomplished in less time than they had dared to expect. It was a 
joyful morning on board when the vessel entered the Narrows, and came to 
anchor in the harbor of New-York. Not altogether joyful to one shrinking 
from a duty that was before him, yet thankful was Edwin to the providence 
that had saved him to console the sister of his love, when she should know of 
her lover’s loss. How should he meet her? how impart the tidings ? how wit- 
ness the grief that must follow ? 

It was decided that Hardspar should take a note to Miss Grattan, from her 
brother, requesting her to come on board, where the latter should await her. 
The wan little sailor-boy watched his messenger put off in a boat for the shore, 
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and turning away, walked amidships, where the cargo, consisting of silks and 
similar merchandise, was being unladed into lighters that had run alongside. 
In an effort to forget himself, he strove to be interested in the labor of the 
lighter-men, as boxes and bales were severally discharged. 

Was it but an echo from his own heart he heard? it sounded so like a 
human groan! Again, and after an interval, yet again. The busy workmen 
did not heed it, but it was no fancy of the listener’s. It seemed to proceed 
from behind a wall of stores upon which the men were engaged. Some one 
had been accidentally injured in the removal. Dropping on his hands and 
knees, Edwin crept within the narrow, dusky space, and discovered at the ex- 
treme end the figure of a man coiled upon the planks. The additional light 
afforded by the removal of another case, helped him to identify the shrunken, 
convulsed face, as that of the dear friend whom all believed to have been lost 
in mid-ocean. 

With what mixture of amazement, incredulity, joy, and fear, the lad, who 
doubtless had been saved by this self-sacrifice, saw Rollin Lydstone conveyed 
from the dungeon, where for days he had been immured, it is impossible to 
describe. The latter had, on striking the water, caught by the chains, and 
clung there till an opportunity was afforded, when he climbed to the deck un- 
seen, and secreted himself among the merchandise. The act, conceived in a 
moment of god-like beneficence, perfectly accomplished its end. But long be- 
fore the voyage ended, the heroic sailor, from confinement and starvation, had 
fallen into complete lethargy, which but for relief would soon have resulted in 
death. 

Miss Grattan came on board, having met the messenger on the quay. 
Unconsciously, the old sailor had prepared her for precisely what she had to 
meet — the two beings dearest to her reduced by want, but still alive; he deem- 
ing that the news of her lover drowned could best be communicated by Edwin’s 
own lips. Quite bewildering it was to the young lady, therefore, when, as she 
stepped upon the vessel’s deck, her brother, flinging his arms around her, 
exclaimed over and over, amid tears and wild laughter, that Rollin was not 
dead — no, no, thank Gop! but that he owed him his life, and they must love 
him a hundred times more than ever they had done. 

Under Gracie’s loving care, both Rollin and Edwin were in a short time 
restored to health. In the mean time, the Halcyone had made a trip to the 
West-Indies, and returned to port. One day Lydstone received a message from 
his commander, requesting his presence on board. He obeyed, and was pre- 
sented to a wealthy ship-owner, whom Captain Norwich had interested in his 
favor, who with many flattering commendations, commissioned him as mate of 
a beautiful new craft, then fitting for sea. His old mess-mates flocked around 
the young officer with congratulations and hearty good wishes; and Jack 
Hardspar accompanied him ashore to have tattooed on his arm, already much 
ornamented in that way, a ship’s bow, and a man swinging by the chains; in 
commemoration of an event illustrating a trait of character which a sailor 
could most truly appreciate. 


Grace was delighted at her lover’s good fortune; Edwin, too, smiled 
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proudly on his friend, but said that for himself he had done with seafaring. 
At the expiration of a year, having made two successful voyages, the mate be- 
came master, then owner of the vessel in which he sailed, whose name he 
changed to the ‘ Grace and Edwin.’ Grace was now his wife, and made many 
voyages with her husband, always to the great satisfaction of his crew, who 
regarded her as a sort of superior being, deserving scarcely less than their 
united adoration. 

~ True to his word, Edwin did not venture before the mast a second time; 
albeit the interest he had felt in ocean-life took a turn hardly less practical ; 
for having qualified himself by a course of study, he entered the gospel minis- 
try, to become pastor of a seaman’s Bethel in his native city. With each Sab- 
bath’s chimes, hundreds who ‘ go down to the sea in ships’ gather in the place 
to listen to his beloved counsels; and at regular intervals, as often as the 
Halcyone is in port, the young clergyman is certain to look down from his 
desk on the attentive faces of Jack Hardspar and Captain Norwich. The sailor 
far away on the stormy deep, thinking of mother, sister, wife, remembers like- 
Wise another who is dear, and commends with them to Gop’s keeping the 
Edwin of our story. 


THE LATEST ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 


Srrrke home! ye patriot hearts, your cause is just, 
No tyrant’s banners lead you to the field ; 
For freedom and your brave forefathers’ dust, 
Will ye to knaves such blood-bought treasures yield ? 
Strike home ! not for ourselves alone the fight, 
Each blow you deal clanks on oppression’s chains ; 
For all the world, for universal right — 
Each drop is gold that flows from your free veins. 






It is a fearful drama which you play, 
And anxious Europe on the issue waits ; 

Her people’s hearts are with our cause to-day, 
For there are written too their future fates. 

What wonder, then, her tyrants madly frown, 
When victory our starry banner spreads ; 

Who forge the chain to bind Gop’s image down 

Well know the wrath that hovers o’er their heads. 





America — where liberty was born, 
The North and South united as her fane — 
Shall future monarchs live to tell in scorn, 
How blood and treasure shielded her in vain ? 
Ah! no, by all that freemen’s heart hold dear, 
Our fire-sides and the name of Wasxrneron ! 
Strike home ! again our glorious standard rear 


O’er this proud brotherhood, forever one. 
Heidelberg, Germany, May, 1862. 
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A NEW SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 


BY ARTHUR FLEETWOOD CLENDENEN. 


*Hat.oo! my fancie, whither wilt thou go?’ 
CHAPTER THIRD. — FLORENCE. 


Upon the day after my arrival in Florence, I awake at the earliest dawn, 
the first faint ray just lazily stealing through the curtained window. Fora 
moment [I lie still, collecting my thoughts, and endeavoring to separate calm 
perception from the confused dreams which have kept me tossing throughout 
the night, and which still hover like a mist over my bewildered brain. At 
length full recollection comes upon me, and I know that it is no dream ; that I 
am actually in the city of the Medici. And what am I first to see? I have 
been brought here through rain and darkness ; have been at once taken, faint 
and tired, to my room, without thought or knowledge of its location. Now 
that, after a few hours of troubled repose, I awake with recruited strength, it 
is with no little curiosity and interest that I speculate upon the sight that shall 
first burst upon my eyes. Will it be some long avenue filled with bronzed 
and weather-stained statues ? some passage seeming still to echo with the tread 
of long-buried heroes? Or shall I see the great duomo, with its clustering 
offspring of baptistery and campanile, rising grand and gloomy directly in front 
of me? Or will it be an open square with antique fountain, and flanked with 
quaint colonnades, seeming to flicker with the restless shades of poets and 
artists, gliding to-and-fro in the midst of the scenes which while alive they loved 
so well? Or will it be some mouldering old court-yard, closed in with high 
brick walls, and shut out from all communion with whatever we hold beautiful 
or classic? For an instant these speculations throng upon my mind. Then, 
with nervous grasp I draw the thick curtain toward one side, and cast my first 
glance outward. 

A river, slowly and calmly flowing past my window. It is of course the 
brave old Arno; not bright and sparkling as I feel it will be two hours hence, 
when the full glare of the sun shall be joyfully dipping into the waves, but 
dark and solemn, with the lingering shadows of the night still resting upon it. 
I can hear no sound; but yet I cannot, if I would, chase away the thoughts, 
that it drifts along with a low, half-hushed murmur, as though whispering soft, 
plaintive memories of the past. Upon its surface glows one bright spark, like 
a jewel set thereupon to add adornment to its costume of the night. It is the 
clear reflection of the morning-star, now glittering among the other fast-fading 
spheres, high up in the cool, gray sky. Beyond, and close against the river’s 
further bank, rise long tiers of tall stone houses, with rough, ungainly outlines, 
but invested with a picturesque interest, as they stand enveloped in the gloom 
of their own shadows, and casting their reflected images far down into the 
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river’s depths. Across the stream at my right hand springs in one graceful 
arch the Ponte de Sta. Trinita, its causeway flanked with marble statues which, 
with their cheerful white outlines, give relief to the gray cold tinge which so 
prodigally invests the scene. At the left, I see the Ponte Vecchio; no thing 
of beauty like its neighbor, but not devoid of interest. For with its tiers of 
little shops, it speaks of past centuries, when, on such places, wealthy Jews 
and long-bearded magicians kept their booths, and drove hard bargains for the 
ransom of knights, and sold wondrous jewels to foolish princes, and subtle 
poisons to jealous wives, and now and then hid their knavish works in the tide 
of waters rolling darkly beneath. And below me runs the broad street, with 
its stone coping, against which the loiterer can lean, and watch the flow of the 
classic stream beneath him. 

There is but little life to be seen. In a window of one of the opposite 
buildings is a light, and behind it I can indistinctly see a figure moving slowly 
about. A beggar sits in an angle of the stone coping before me. He is half- 
asleep, for it is not worth while yet, at that desolate hour, to commence his 
starving appeals. On the bridge is a female figure, a flower-girl, leaning against 
the parapet, and gazing down upon the river. And upon the river is a single 
boat, slowly drifting, with one man sitting at the end, pretending drowsily to 
fish. This is all. 

But now as I watch, a faint streak of light shoots up from the horizon, 
on my right hand. Gradually it grows broader, and spreads a mellow bright- 
ness over all that portion of the sky. The dull gray becomes purple, and the 
morning-star grows dim. In the water it no longer shines, like a rich 
jewel, but momentarily fades into indistinctness. The drifting boat passes 
slowly over the spot where I have watched the bright reflection, and blots it 
out with an eddy of ripples; and when the surface again becomes smooth, the 
faint image of the star has utterly disappeared. I look up into the sky, and 
even there its golden hue has changed to a pale silver, and it begins to wane 
from sight. And now the flush of dawn breaks brighter over the sky. The 
deep purple changes to a lively blue, and a gush of crimson and gold spreads 
over all the horizon. The clouds which had hung sullenly around, assume 
liveries of gay borders, and begin to drift merrily off toward the south. 
The tall houses across the river shake off their gloomy shrouds, and take to 
themselves a more lively tinge. The first faint glow of sun-light shoots like a 
flaming sword between the out-stretched arms of a marble figure upon the 
Ponte de Sta. Trinita, and falls cheerily upon the river. The stream turns to 
an azure tint, and a myriad of little waves lift themselves sportively upon its 
breast, as though in haste to greet the freshly-breaking dawn. The light has 
gone out from the tall house; the flower-girl arouses from her reverie upon the 
bridge, and trips along with a blithesome step; prancing down the street 
comes a pair of restive horses, dragging an open carriage, with a festive party 
bound for Fiesole; the beggar starts from his nook, and whiningly com- 
mences his labors of the day ; early pedestrians begin to appear from the side- 
streets ; the little shops fold back their shutters, to display their treasures ; 
the matin chime rings out merrily from some neighboring tower ; and the day 
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for which I have so often longed, the day when I could wander in Florence, 
has begun. As I stand thus watching the change from gloom to light, it 
seems to me as though I already knew Florence. I have somehow deep drunk 
the spirit of the place; and if I were this moment taken away from it, with- 
out one glimpse of gallery or duomo, I feel that I can speak of the place as 
though it were already dear and familiar to me, and one to which my soul is 
bound by pleasant memories. Nothing could take away that glorious view of 
dawn upon the classic Arno. 

Ir is ten o’clock, and I stand at the end of the long hall in the Uffizi Gal- 
lery, and glance down the long line of marble statues, which guard the walls. 
Some I know at first sight, others I must still learn, all of them I must study. 
Perhaps at first I feel a disappointment that they do not all gleam forth in 
the pure dazzling white in which I have pictured them to myself; but this 
is only a momentary regret, for do not the stains upon the marble speak of 
ancient days, and bring up the memory of those times before me? Do they not 
tell of long centuries, during which they have been buried in the earth from 
the vandal hands, and from the rude contempt of the Visigoths ? Each spot 
and discoloration is not merely the open proof of antiquity, but also the record 
of the necessary means which have led to their protection. 

While reflecting where to. begin my studies, half-wishing that something 
would occur to let me be guided by the experience of others, I slowly saunter 
through the hall. Half-way down I come to an opening, through which I see 
a small room, in which are arranged five statues. I know them all at a glance. 
The Medicean Venus in the centre; and about her in different corners, the 
Apollino, the Arrotino, and the Faun, But just at this moment, I hear my 
name called, and I see standing a little behind the Lottatori the Beverley girls. 
It is a great many months since I have met them, as they started for Europe 
long before I did; and [ last heard of them wandering in Syria. I am glad to 
see them; and yet a little feeling of shame will intrude, as I find myself at 
the very pedestals of the most glorious remains of ancient art, thinking of fast 
walks up and down Broadway. 

‘Stay here a few moments with us, and help us look at the people as they 
come through,’ says the eldest Miss Beverley, the one with the Roman nose, 
who is engaged to Baxter the broker. 

‘I am afraid that I cannot do so,’ I say. ‘ My time here is so short, and I 
have so much to see.’ 

‘You had better stay and study these things another day, had you not?’ 
says the youngest Miss Beverley, the one with the pretty lips and teeth and 
curls, and who is not yet engaged to any body. She looks up at me with such 
a pleasant twinkle in her soft, brown eyes, that I relent, and conclude it will 
be very proper for me to remain. So I stand with them at the corner of the 
Lottatori pedestal; and while the old Beverley talks stocks with a Wall-street 
friend whom he has just caught, we criticise the visitors who come straggling 
along, singly or in groups. 

An Englishman, with a lady of Caledonian extraction upon each arm. He 
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has the unfailing eye-glass thrust into his eye, and wears heavy plaid tweed. 
They wear long curls, dropping like wet cables, each side of the face, and nar- 
row, limp dresses. He holds in his hand the faithful ‘ Murray ;’ and finding 
the numbers on the marbles do not correspond with the numbers in the book, 
pronounces that they have been swindlingly changed, in order to force sales of 
new editions ; and loudly reiterates his resolution to write to the Times. So 
the irascible and suspicious Briton glances grumblingly at the statues, and 
checks them off in his book as a job performed. 

Behind them comes a single figure, a short, plainly-dressed, unintellectual 
man, without distinctive nationality. He aiso bears a red book; and as he 
reads the title of each statue, gazes long and earnestly at it. I can see that 
he is striving to appreciate its beauties, and 1 am glad that the youngest Miss 
Beverley does not laugh at his uncouth manner of doing so. ‘ Why should I ?’ 
she whispers tome. ‘Those who come here merely to achieve a troublesome 
task, or worse yet, like yonder Philadelphian, to stand in front of an inferior 
work, not knowing that it is inferior, and there affect an enthusiasm and love 
of art which they do not feel, are all fair marks for ridicule. But this man is” 
none of these. He has no education, it is plain to see; but it is because his 
life has been a strife with poverty. Now that the struggle is over, he is travel- 
ling in hopes of making up for past mental deficiencies. He can never quite 
accomplish it, but will make some steps toward it, and every step is an advan- 
tage gained. He can never make an artist or a poet of himself, for his rough 
strife with the world has stinted the growth of any of the finer sensibilities 
which may lie latent in his nature; but he knows that the love of the pure 
and beautiful is one great element of self-education, and he is doing his best to 
acquire it.’ 

A pale, young girl comes stealing along from one of the other rooms. There 
is the true spirit of romance and cultivated sentiment dwelling in the fine 
lines of her wan, contemplative face. An artistic soul, a wondrous power of 
thought gleams in the deep recesses of her reflective eye. As she approaches, 
she beholds the Venus standing before her. Her whole expression lights up 
into animated life. I can see at once that she hails it as the Mecca of her poetic 
imaginings ; the bright creation of art which has most succeeded in kindling 
her longing, artistic fancies. A flush of newly-awakened feeling — the sense 
of realization of her long-deferred dreams — overspreads her face; and, un- 
conscious of her altered mierl, she approaches softly, almost reverently, as 
though toward a sacred shrine. Why does her step falter and her face turn 
pale as she draws nearer? Alas! one of her idols, perhaps her most cherished 
one of all, is shattered at the instant! And worse by far, her self-confidence 
has received a shock; for how can she ever trust her own judgment again when 
it is so widely at variance with the open-mouthed judgment of the world ? 
But whatever the world may say, she cannot believe in the delicate, childish 
form before her, as she has believed in the Venus of her dreams. All this I 
read in the despairing expression of her face, as she stands drooping with dis- 
appointment, and vainly struggling with her tears ; as she strives to recal her 
idol in its former glorious and divine embodiment of perfected womanly beauty. 
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Would it not be charity to whisper to her that she is not alone in her disen- 
thralment? Startled at the sound of my companion’s voice, I turn and meet 
her earnest eyes softened in sympathy; and as I look at the face of the speaker, 
and see a piquant little nose, a mouth a shade too large, but full of handsome, 
white teeth, and watch the play of merry fancy and delicate thought, which 
glides like dancing sun-beams over the whole countenance, I feel that it will 
not require an artist to tell me that true beauty does not, as in the Venus, consist 
in mere regularity of feature. Perhaps she divines my thoughts, for a blush 
flits across her face, and she turns the subject to new loiterers entering. 

The man of a critical turn of mind, who finds fault with the position of the 
Arottino, props up his own fat little arm into the same angle, and so tries to 
demonstrate the absence from the statue of some important muscle; the 
woman looking through green spectacles, and under the influence of that 














the impression that all these statues are arranged for sale, and mentally calcu- 
lates the weight of each one, in order to estimate its probable freight across the 
Atlantic, in case he should conclude the purchase; the man of morbidly 
overstrained principles, who looks at each heathen god and goddess with a 
mournful shake of the head, as though the preservation of these effigies is a 
blot and stigma upon the nineteenth century, and unworthy of the counte- 
nance of any right-minded and conscientious individual. 

Thus we watch and criticise ; for my companion’s remarks are often keen 
and somewhat satirical, yet never ill-natured, or calculated to give pain. I feel 
it a happy medium between stupidity and biting satire, which very few attain. 
Pleased and happy, I listen until the old Beverley has finished his talk about 
Milwaukee Convertible Sixes. Then he turns around, draws the arm of the 
eldest Miss Beverley through his ; the youngest smiles to me a pleasant adieu, 
and I am left alone. 

I am not quite satisfied with myself to-day, for it seems as though I have 
betrayed the purpose for which I have come abroad. Is it not the duty which 
I have set out for myself to let no hour pass by without improvement, as long 
as I have the means of study close at hand? And here, at the very first 
temptation, I have succumbed to a pair of bright eyes; and at the very thresh- 
old of art, and in the midst of the choicest legacies of antiquity, have wasted 
an hour — in which —in what ? Must the art-student be an anchorite, refusing 
even the pleasures of friendship? Is it not part of the purpose of art to in- 
crease the enjoyment of life? I cannot answer these queries, nor dare I stay 
to question myself farther. In this dissatisfied mood I walk on. I am stand- 
ing in one of the frescoed halls of the gallery of the Pitti Palace. Through 
the open window I can hear the royal band playing for Monday’s guard-mount- 
ing in the little square below. I have visited the Uffizi Gallery this morning. 
But it will be long before I feel in it a familiar interest. I cannot think of its 
few pictures, nor of that wondrous little room, where the priceless gems of 

art are so prodigally heaped ; but only of its long lines of cold white images, 































view launching affected exclamations of applause upon every thing she sees ;. 
the man of a commercial turn of mind, who can scarcely divest himself of 
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which always greet me with a chill. But here in these warmly tinted halls, a 
pleasant, cosy feeling creeps into the heart, which leads us to cherish one spot 
as a favored and familiar nook. And this is not merely because in the one are 
those white spectre-like marbles ; while in the other, among a few statues, are 
sO many canvas treasures, all aglow with rich purple and crimson tints, but I 
see in those works yonder, great creations of the mind, while here are the sacred 
inspirations of the soul. There are the cold, unimpassioned statues of gods and 
god-like men, with whom we have no sympathy ; here are portrayed the fer- 
vent conceptions of a humanizer of Christian faith ; and not least of all, here we 
are brought face to face with weaknesses kindred to our own, as in the Ma- 
donnas and Christian martyrs we see how the painter’s heart has for the time 
forgotten the holiness of the character he would portray, and has given it the 
dearly-prized features of a wife or mother. Thus I sit lazily upon a lounge, 

,dreaming of the past and present. There are but few persons in the gallery 
with me, and most of these have passed into another room. Directly before 

me is the Judith of Allori, and below it stands an easel, where a quiet woman, 
of thirty years has just sketched out a rough draft. Approaching near, I see 
that she is copying the Judith, and for a moment I listlessly watch her busy 
hand marking out the outline in some colored chalk. At length She looks up, 
not displeased at being watched, and I am encouraged to speak. ‘Have you 
copied this before ?’ 

‘Often: this is my seventh copy.’ 

‘ And do you succeed as you desire ?’ 

‘What is success?’ she answers. ‘I make a tolerably exact imitation, if 
that is what you mean. But yet, I do not equal all my aspirations. Are 
you merely a gentleman travelling to fill your gallery with copies, and 
being yourself no more than ordinarily learned in art? Then you might look 
at my copy, and would say perhaps that you could not tell it from the great 
original. Are you, on the contrary, an artist? Then you might examine and 
tell me that I had fallen far short of a proper performance of my task ; might 
point out to me, besides the faults which I see and cannot cure, other faults 
which I have never yet seen ; might prove to me so completely that I had failed 
to catch the soul of the original before me, that I would break my palate in 
despair.’ 

‘And do you then never hope to equal that from which you copy ?’ 

‘Never ; that cannot be done.’ It is spoken in a quiet tone, with no af- 
fected pretence of modesty. Can it be that the original is actually so far above 
rivalry, and that I, with my uneducated eye, cannot see the difference? Or 
has this poor woman, by persistent observation of one object and constant 
listening to the praises of it, gradually allowed an exaggerated and too elevated 
appreciation of its excellences to obscure a proper perception of her own merits ? 
Why should it be impossible at the end to attain perfection in a copy set? 
Wrapped up in such speculations, my minutes pass in silence, while I watch 
the nimble fingers of the copyist. How quickly she works! It seems but a 
moment since the canvas was bare of all but a single oval line, drawn for the 

outline of the fair head of the Jewish maiden; and soon without apparent fore- 
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thought or design, the features seem to fall in, until the whole attitude and ex- 
pression are there life-like and duplicate of the original, in all save color. It is 
difficult to imagine that this dashing work is merely preliminary to weeks of 
study and careful toil, before it can be accomplished. Then, as for a mo- 
ment, the artist pauses, I look from her work to herself with some curio- 
sity, to see what sort of face belongs to this persom who so quietly and com- 
posedly pursues her art in public. It is a pale little face, somewhat marked 
with care, but not entirely seamed with terrible anxieties, as sometimes falls to 
the lot of needy women ; with features not perfect, but too full of the spirit of 
artistic devotion, ever to become less than interesting, with a faint glow of re- 
signation resting upon them, betokening sorrow undergone for years, and quiet 
peace attained at last. I look almost with reverence upon the patient bowed 
head, and can read her story now. An artist-husband whom she has followed 
from her Western home to the shrines of art ; years of toil and hope deferred ; 
the great prizes all carried off by more lucky and probably abler men ; a life of 
comparative poverty, and at last a mourning widow. What shall she do? 
Shall she return to friends who have perhaps forgotten her and will deem her 
coming an intrusion? But the spot is dear to her, for it speaks of him, and 
from long watching she has imbibed something of the spirit of his soul. Here, 
then, she will stay and follow out his life as best she can. Yes, more than 
that, she will pass her time in copying the pictures which he most loved. How 
many years, then, has she sat before these works, and drank in not only those 
beauties which the world acknowledges, but also those associations which she 
alone can feel? With undisguised interest I look at her, and at that moment 
I meet her blue eyes fastened upon me. Will she read my wish, that she 
should tell me something of herself, or will she think me intrusive? I venture 
to mention, by way of commencement, our common national ties ; it chances 
that I allude to the name of the rustic mountain nook which is my home. 
How now does her eye kindle and a glowing smile, which may not have visited 
her for months, leap to her flushed face, and her hand grasps mine as she 
eagerly asks my name. Now, the story of her life wells forth in broken accents 
as [ have imagined it all, but with a coincidence of interest that I had not surely 
dreamed of. Can this be the Ella whom I still remember as a treasured vision 
of my boyhood —a tall, golden-haired girl, radiant with her first realization of 
love; she who afterward went from among us, leaving her musical voice and 
laughing blue eyes but a wistful memory in our hearts ? Where now are the 
golden tresses and ringing laugh? All, save the melodious voice, buried with 
the past ; but in their place are a chastened serenity of feature and expression 
well worth the choicest charms: of girlhood. 

Work on, sweet Ella, there is no better place for thee than here, where the 
heart is fixed with tender recollections. To me ever hereafter the Judith in 
the Pitti Palace will be the dearest treasure of art in Florence. While I stay, 
it shall be the home to which my wandering, weary steps will daily turn to 
look upon, not only the glorious beauty of the Jewish maid, but to learn for- 
bearance from the patient, gentle face of the pale copyist, sitting as she will 
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doubtless sit, till her release before the shrine of her memories, continuing the 
favorite task of him who has gone before her. 

What of my actions of the afternoon? The stroll along the Lungo d’Arno, 
the visit to the churches of La Santissima Annunziata and of San Lorenzo ; 
the peep into the little shops heaped up with bright and tempting treasures of 
mosaic and alabaster ; the gateway-arch, with its crowded wealth of marbles, 
and the gray old piazza del Gran Duca, with its fountain and statuary. All 
these must I pass by with slight but not slighting notice, as lesser jewels in the 
bright regalia of the day’s recollections. And now I find myself within the hal- 
lowed ground of the Santa Croce, the Pantheon of Florence. The service is 
over, and a few persons are walking up and down the aisles or kneeling at dif- 
ferent altars. The spirits of the glorious dead are sleeping around me, they 
who stood far above their fellow-men by the might of their intellect and genius. 
With each and all, my fancy is familiar. I see Galileo pining in the dungeon 
of the Inquisition, Macchiavelli tortured and proscribed; Michel Angelo perse- 
cuted by envy and hate, and Dante banished by those who should have 
cherished him most. 

If these marble tombs could but open their death-locked doors and let the 
dead speak, what histories of sufferings and persecutions, wrongs and wretched- 
ness, would they not reveal to us! But, heaven be thanked ! these sad truths 
are becoming only tales of the past. Already the spirit of the age is enlighten” 
ing down-cast Italy, and in its restored, united form it will once more raise it- 
self into light and life. From death to life ; from the cold marble cenotaphs of 
the buried great to the sun-lit fields where the gay and careless assemble to 
make light of the past and forget that the very dust beneath their feet is sacred 
with poetic associations, is but a step. I leave the cloistered, dim Santa Croce; 
and in a moment after the glare of the afternoon sun has, with its new and 
sudden brightness, dazzled my sight. I am rolling away behind high-spirited 
steeds along the paved high-way, to the Cascine, of course ; for it is to these 
gardens of delight that the joyous multitude of unsouciant Florentines always 
repair. Some may stray off from the main throng and elimb the heights upon 
which old Fiesole sits enthroned, musing upon the days of her youth when 
Florence and even Rome itself were not. But these are not many ; an artist or 
two, a dweller upon poetic fancies, or a chance traveller seeking out new sights, 
may comprise the few who wander away from the beaten track. The rest have 
but the one resort, and there gather in thousands. 

The moments quickly fly, but not more quickly than the gay steeds which 
prance along the high-way. They, from long custom, know the route, and 
scarcely does the driver turn their heads in that direction, than they seem to 
need no further guidance. Already they prick up their ears, as though they 
hear from the distance the lively strains of the royal band, and recognize their 
equine acquaintances. And so like a flash, I am drawn along through the 
broad Lungo d’Arno, and along the sparkling river, until the pavement gives 
place to dusty road and the old stone -mansions no longer line the route, and 
groups of forest-trees appear standing in well-trimmed plots of green grass , 
and the gates of the park are passed as the knots of trees condense into solid 
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groves, through which run winding walks, and in a moment more the horses 
stand champing their bits in front of a low, colonnded villa. 

Here now are gathered the vehicles which from different directions have 
brought together their freight of pleasure-seekers. There is the native Floren- 
tine, who has grawn up in these scenes, and now comes here, as he has for 
years past and will for years to come with undiminished zest, to mingle with 
his acquaintances. There is the native of other lands, perhaps self-exiled for 
his sins or imprudences, and now endeavoring to cheer his loneliness with the 
contemplation of the gayety around him. 

There are sparkling beauty and morose deformity, sunny innocence and 
crafty vice, youth and age — all extremes of condition and character — gathered 
into one close-knit assemblage. What morbid fancy is it which leads our 
thoughts so astray, that we can seldom see a crowd gathered together without 
wondering what may be the inner life of each member composing it? Why 
wish to pluck off the pleasant guise which each one wears, even though he may 
only wear it as a mere mask? What charm can there be in laying bare the 
possible deformities of soul which may lurk behind? I know that Florence, of 
all other cities, may bear off the palm for sheltering the broken outcasts of so- 
ciety. I know that among the hundreds about me, many a smiling face must 
struggle with an aching heart; but I also know that it is not my business to 
dissect these hearts and bring their cares to light; so here let me not seek to 
dig beneath the surface, but content myself with the sunny present. Nor have 
I time for moralizing, for a hand is thrust into the carriage and a bunch of 
flowers laid upon my lap. I look at the giver, and see a dame forty-five or 
so, with large, coarse features. Her long, straight dress gives no relief to a 
figure which might well endure improvements, and a large, broad-brimmed 
straw-hat shades a face which no amount of tan can further injure. The 
woman smiles in anticipation of a gift, and I gaze at her in stupefaction. Is 
this the being whom I have pictured to myself as a fair seraphic sylph, whose 
costume might give a newer grace to finished coquetry, and whose smile might 
woo an angel? Is this she of whom I have so often read, that it seemed one of 
the bright, romantic features of Europe? Is this, in fact, the Florentine flower- 
girl? Even so, and my heart sinks within me. Gone, alas! forever, is one 
joyous imagining of my soul! vanished one living dream! But the being, be 
she sylph or woman, still looks at me and smiles. Is it her fault that she is 
old and ugly ? No, nor mine either. ‘Avaunt and quit my sight.’ She still 
lingers, and now a throng of flapping hats and uncomely faces are around me. 
What canI do? These are rare and beautiful buds which are laid upon my 
knee in thick profusion, but how can I value them, coming from such a source ? 
Where would be the beauty of a rose-bud if brought in by the witches in 
Macbeth ? 

Suddenly, while I scatter small coins around in vague hope of relief, but 
only bringing new swarms of witches about me, the full blast of the royal band 
breaks upon the air, and at the signal the flapping hats fall back and leave me 
free. Conversation ceases, and the hundreds who have been chatting with gay 
freedom now pause and listen spell-bound to a symphony from one of the most 
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celebrated bands in Europe. How grandly the tones swell and float off among 
the groves! How every feeling that lay shut up within me, waiting its proper 
call, now rises in turn and bounds into full life! This dirge-like melody, how 
it brings the mighty past thronging back into my memory. This lively cavatinay 
how it makes my pulses dance with the joyousness of the present! This 
national hymn, grand and solemn, rising in fitful strains to the echoing skies, 
and whispering to the waiting hearts of the future of an united Italy!) How my 
heart beats with pride as I think of another national anthem belonging to a 
land beyond the seas, now and forever united ! 

At length the final melody for the day dies away. The horsemen gallop off, 
the carriages follow, the pedestrians take up their homeward route ; parting 
compliments and adieux are interchanged ; the flower-girls make one more 
onset with their now-fading buds. Away to the city streams the whole con- 
course, intent upon preparing for the pleasures of the evening ; and last almost 
of all, I too in turn follow the departing wave and leave the gardens to their 
usual lot of solitude. 

Hemmed in by narrow streets, I stand before the church of the Santa Maria 
del Fiore. The base already begins to take the gloomy tints of dusk, but higher 
up the less obstructed layers of stone stand out brighter and brighter as they 
ascend, until far beyond the great dome of Brunelleschi is all aglow with the 
fire of the declining sun. I slowly walk about the giant bulk, searching a spot 
from whence to survey it as a whole; and as I gaze, my first disappointed 
conceptions of its immensity begin to correct themselves. Almost at once the 
walls seem to expand and grow in height, and the dome slowly swells before 
my eyes, as though it were a bubble gently blown out into tenuity ; or 
rather, the whole fabric is like a great bloated monster stretched upon the 
ground, and with forced breathing, puffing itself into an unnatural bulkiness. 
So for an instant only ; and then as my thoughts, overstrained by the tension 
I have put upon them, break away into some trivial channel, my conceptions 
become faint as at first, and the monster slowly contracts again. Once more, 
with arduous mental strife, I regain the proper realization, and again [ lose it. 
But at length the struggle is at an end ; I have fixed the idea of the wonderful 
immensity of the mass unalterably in my mind, and it is now no slight enjoy- 
ment for me to feel that whatever the beauties or defects of the pile before me, 
I can fully realize its greatest and most undisputed source of wonderment. 

I pass within the lengthening shadows of the afternoon, which outside have 
begun to cloud the walls with darkening tints, and have here stolen step by step 
across the nave, and clustering in the intricacies of the roof, have already 
blotted out from sight many a carved nook and angle. Gradually they deepen, 
even as I stand lingering in the door-way, and now the sombre lines mass 
themselves more thickly below, until at the farther end there is naught before 
my eyes but indistinctness. Slowly I walk forward, and in that solitude the 
echo of my tread upon the marble floor seems to my excited imagination to 
ring throughout every corner like the firm march of a battalion. The shadows 
of the heavy pillars grow darker and darker, and as I reach the great altar, I 
give but one glance up into the blackened dome and then turn back. Before 
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me, at a distance which in the gloom seems treble what it really is, faintly 
glimmers, like a far-off star, the door through which I have entered. It seems 
as though I were walking through a cave, and I approached the door with a 
vague impression that my exit will be blinded with a sudden glare of light as 
to one coming up from an underground pit. But not so. I pass out, not into 
broad sun-shine, but into soft twilight. The sun is already set, and outside as 
well as within, the shadows have deepened across the way, and the first star 
of evening begins to twinkle in the sky with a tremulous motion, as though 
fearful lest the sun may yet return to rebuke it for its presumptuous haste. 

At my left hand rises the tall, straight shaft of the Campanile. Shall I as- 
cend, and from some pleasant nook beneath the open mouths of one of the old 
bells survey the landscape? I cannot do so now, even if I would, for the great 
door is closed and locked. But as I stand and gaze up, I can in imagination 
take my place within the topmost story. I know all that I should see: the 
sky dark and lowering in the east, but with a ruddy flush of twilight still 
lingering through the west, and here and there a spark of golden glory gently 
dying away; the stars mid-way between, coming forth in ever-thickening 
clusters, to join their adventurous sisters who had first led the way ; the fertile 
valley, sprinkled with smiling villages, and far off the snowy peaks of the 
Apennines, in their shadowy splendor, shining against the dark purple sky ; 
while running through the fair expanse, like a silver thread, is the quiet Arno, 
now once more taking upon itself its gloomy garb and reflected jewelry of the 
night ; perhaps far off in the distance, Pisa, with its kindred duomo and cam- 
panile ; near by glittering convents and marble villas, with their orange-gardens 
peeping from embowering olive and cypress groves, where in olden times 
courtiers and carpet-knights and gentle dames fled to avoid the plague ; behind, 
the villa-lined road leading to the heights, upon which repose in graceful 
serenity the clustered antiquities of Fiescole ; and below, at my feet, the city 
itself, a net-work of narrow streets and darkened squares, no longer, as in the 
bright sun-light, speaking with its broad, fashion-thronged and music-ringing 
gardens, of life and joy and animation, but lifting its time-worn towers obtru- 
sively before the sight in stern reminder of its olden days of siege, oppression 
and of plague. All this I see in fancy, as I shall to-morrow see it in fact. 

It is but natural that when I leave the Duomo, I should stroll toward the 
Café Doney, for that is one of the features of Florentine life. So I pass 
through the line of gentlemen indolently sipping their coffee’ at the door-way, 
and enter the main saloon. This is now filled, every table having its repre- 
sentatives from the variously assorted population of the city. Here a German 
student, there a group of native Italians, yonder a trio of Americans, by the 
door a Russian count and countess ; at the further window two Englishmen, 
sitting back to back at the same table, and near the open fire-place a Greek 
merchant or two; and under the large mirror, in the full enjoyment of colored 
ices, are some people whom I think I recognize. Doubtfully at first, for their 
backs are toward me; but there is a male bald head which impresses itself 
vaguely upon my recollection, and there are two French bonnets of the newest 
pattern, which I think I have seen before. All of a sudden the gay@#t of the 
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bonnets is turned a little one side, and I see the face of the youngest Miss 
Beverley. Of course, if I have never cared for ices, I thirst for them now, and 
in a moment my chair is drawn up to the same table and we are all engaged 
in a pleasing rattle of small talk. 

At first a spicy bit of fun about the unsocial Britons and the hilarious Ger- 
man students, not forgetting a chance fling or two at a fellow-countryman who, 
with expensive excess of caution, has brought his courier in with him to dine, 
in order to avoid being imposed upon in the matter of small change. But by- 
and-by our thoughts glide from the company around us to other scenes. We 
are at Niagara, at Newport, or at the Springs. We talk of old wanderings up 
and down the paved streets or the sparkling sands; of the last party at 
Bullion’s new house, in Forty-second street; of the widow Spriggs and the 
widower Higgs romantically running away, when there was no one concerned 
to run after them; of the chances for a winter’s charity-ball at the Academy ; 
and of young Foment’s hopeless passion for Virginia Severton. And around 
us echoes a busy hum of conversation of other voices, each expatiating upon 
subjects of individual interest connected with their immediate circle ; of 
transitory present objects and pleasures, but not one of them speaking of the 
mighty past. 

As we leave the café, the old Beverley invites me to join the party for a walk. 
I gladly accept ; and as we stroll slowly on, I moralize aloud. How can these 
Florentines be so frivolous when around them throng such sacred memories ? 
How dare they ever awaken the dead echoes of this classic spot? See! we 
are passing the Piazza del Gran Duca; and it might not require much imagina- 
tion to conceive that Michel Angelo’s ‘ David,’ standing in yonder grand and 
gloomy majesty, is holding up his finger in warning against the profanation 
that goes on around him; while the Perseus But the youngest Miss 
Beverley laughs merrily as I strive to continue my morbid fancies. 

‘Should the Florentines be made to pass sad lives, wandering through dusty 
galleries, and musing over broken tombs?’ she says. ‘They would soon tire 
of that kind of fun, and rightly. Even you, my friend, who have but just ar- 
rived, and have caught but one glimpse at statue, picture, church, or Campo 
Santo, and have not yet learned to look upon the pleasures in Florence with a 
familiar eye, will you not go with us to the Pergola Theatre some evening ? 
We have a box there ; and I will promise that you shall hear charming sing- 
ing, and see the last new bailet. And I will warrant that you will cast aside 
your romantic dreaming, and will laugh and applaud with the gayest and most 
forgetful of all the house.’ Half-piqued at her raillery, we walked on in 
silence. Yet when I bid her good-night, leaving her to the care of her father, 
at the door of their hotel, I am strangely happy, for the music of her voice has 
left a pleasant dream in my heart. 
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Lectures on tHE Scrence or Lanavace. Delivered at the Royal Institution of Great f 
Britain in April, May and June, 1861, by Max Mutier, M.A. New-York: Cuar.es i 
Scripner, 124 Grand-street. 1862. 
Tue true history of the world at the present day is the history of the pro- 

gress of science and its gradual absorption of every branch of knowledge and 

of every fact. Its first captive was astrology, which once in its grasp, become 

‘exact,’ as astronomy. Alchemy, the cure of diseases by magic and ‘sym- 

pathy,’ and many other branches of learning, were in like manner ‘ scienced,’ 

until we have finally reached an age when the hand of literal truth seems ready 

to be laid on Literature itself, and preparing to table the laws by which the 

most delicate caprices of poetry and art are developed. 

The most important advance in this direction which has been made of late, 

may be found in the volume before us, in which Max MuttEr boldly, and as it 

seems to us successfully, attempts to elevate. Philology to the rank of a physi- 

cal science. The concession that the products resulting from man’s imagin- ; 

ative and social endowments may ultimately be raised to the rank of material 
sciences had already been made by Wuewett, (Indications of the Creator, ' 

p. 146.) By searching reasoning, based on simple facts, Mutter shows that 

language is not a mere product of human will, or its science a merely ‘his- 

torical’ one, following in the wake of ‘culture.’ ‘Though the individual seems 
to be the prime agent in producing new words and new grammatical forms, he 
is so only after his individuality has been merged in the common action of the 
family, tribe or nation to which he belongs. The results apparently produced 
by the individual, depend on laws beyond his control, and on the coéperation 
of all those who form together with him one class, one body, or one organic 
whole! This independent growth of language comprises two processes, those 
of Dialectical Regeneration and Phonetic Decay. The former is the constant | 
change, the endless formation of dialects or ‘ continual combustion’ ever going 
on among savage tribes which are without a literature, and devoid of those re- 7 
fined influences which fix a language. There are many tribes whose whole 
vocabulary changes to unintelligibility during every generation. ‘ Phonetic de- 
cay’ is the change in sounds which alters words, as for instance that in which 
the two Sanscrit words dir and ddsan, ‘ten,’ form vinsati or twenty, from which 
comes the Latin viginti and the French vingt. These two principles lie at the 
bottom of all changes, and are governed by innate laws, whose origin is un- 
doubtedly latent in those of physiology. ‘ Language is independent of the 
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caprice of man, and governed by /aws that can be discovered by careful observ- 
vation, and be traced back in the end to higher laws which govern the organs 
both of human thought and of the human voice.’ Language consists of 
grammar and vocabulary —the former being the soul and vital principle which 
never changes its nature. Of 43,566 English words, 29,853 come from ‘ classi- 
cal,’ or Latin and Greek sources, and only 13,230 from the Teutonic; yet what 
little ‘grammar’ English possesses makes it a positively Teutonic tongue. 
And such it would be if it did not retain a single word of Saxon origin. As, 
according to the principle of Dialectical Regeneration, languages almost in- 
variably grow upon several cotemporary branches or dialects, we should take 
heed how we attribute any tongues to a common parentage. There are so- 
called dialects of French and of Italian, which are as old, nay, older than Tus- 
can, or what is termed par excellence ‘French.’ It was usual in the last cen- 
tury to derive Latin from Greek, but we now know that whatever small borrow- 
ing there may have been, Latin is, if any thing, the older of the two. Bearing 
these facts in mind, and studying their details, we approach the outlines of a 
general method of philology. 

Before the beginning of the present century, the study of language was 
. generally confined to mere details. The world studied languages, but had no 
science of language. Greek and Latin and the Oriental tongues were as tho- 
roughly explored as was possible by mere observation. But many ridiculous 
errors were prevalent as to the origin of languages. Latin was supposed to be 
the child of Greek, and Hebrew the parent of them all; for the Bible was the 
oldest book, and the Bible was written in Hebrew. But how did they all come 
from Hebrew? ‘It is astonishing what an amount of real learning and inge- 
nuity was wasted on this question during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. Lxernirz was the first to cast light into this darkness. He called for a 
collection of specimens of all languages, or ‘Herbarium,’ and suggested the ap- 
plication of the principles of the exact sciences to this study. His influence is 
visible in the subsequent labors of ApeLune and Hervas. The latter, who 
lived from 1735 to 1809, was a Spanish Jesuit, who co!lected copious specimens 
of more than three hundred languages and composed grammars (mostly incuna- 
bulic) of more than forty. He first classified the Semitic tongues, and ridiculed 
the idea of deriving all languages from Hebrew. He perceived the traces of af- 
finity in the Hungarian, Lapponian and Finnish, thereby approaching the now 
so-called Turanian family, and anticipated WitneLtm Humpotpr in establishing 
the Malayic and Polynesian group of languages. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, English conquest in India turned the 
attention of several scholars, eminent among whom was Sir Wii11am Jones, 
to Hindu literature, and to the extraordinary fact that Sanscrit, one of the 
oldest of languages, had a grammar and numerous words common to the most 
Western European tongues. It was a terrible shock to those who held it as a 
matter of religious faith to believe that Hebrew was the mother-stock. Driven 
to the wall, Ducatp Srewarr therefore denied the reality of such a language as 
Sanscrit altogether, and wrote his famous and _ ridiculous essay ‘ to prove that 
Sanscrit had been put together, after the model of Greek and Latin, by those 
arch-forgers and liars the Brahmans, and that the whole of Sanscrit literature 
was an imposition!’ But it was of no avail. Finally Freperic ScHLEeceL pub- 
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lished in 1808 his work ‘On the Language and Wisdom of the Indians.’ In it 
he embraced at one glance the languages of India, Persia, Greece, Italy and 
Germany, and connected them with the term ‘Indo-Germanic.’ This work be- 
came the foundation of the science of language. Soon steps were taken 
toward accurately determining the families of language, and this led to com- 
parative grammars —a great advance on the old comparative vocabularies once 
so much in vogue. 

The Latin, Hellenic, Celtic, Slavonic and Lettish groups are all derived from 
a tongue or source now extinct, which has received the name of Aryan. 
Closely allied to it are of course the Hindu tongues. So, too, is the Iranic or 
Persian class. The characteristic peculiarity of them all is their grammar. 
They have, on the whole, the same system of declension and of conjugation. 
Quite different is the Shemitic family, embracing Aramaic, Hebrew and Arabic, 
and a few African tongues, They are clearly derived from certain roots, each 
of three identical consonants, however the intermediate vowels may vary ; and 
numerous words are derived from these roots by a simple change of vowels, 
‘leaving the consonantal skeleton as much as possible intact.’ Widely varying 
from either Aryan or Semitic, we have the Turanian family, comprising all lan- 
guages spoken in Asia or Europe, not belonging to the former. To it belong 
the Turgusic, Mongolic, Turkish, Finnish and Samoyedic tongues, also in the 
South the Tamulic, the Bhotiya of Thibet and Bhotan, the 7Zaie or dialects of 
Siam, and Malaic, or the Malay and Polynesian dialects. In the Turanian lan- 
guages the roots are preserved, and in the grammar ‘ roots are glued to the 
verbs, in order to form the congugation; or prepositions to substantives, in 
order to form declension.’ The social development of these nomadic tongues 
made it necessary that the radical portion of each word should stand out in dis- 
tinct relief for purposes of mutual and general intelligence. 

Mutter has no faith in the theories that all language sprung from imitative 
sounds or from involuntary interjections. The four or five hundred roots 
which form the constituent elements of all the families of speech he declares are 
phonetic types produced by a power inherent in human nature ! 

Such are the leading features of this work. It is needless to extol its excel- 
lencies. It should be read by all who are being ‘educated.’ The student who 
has the clue to all languages, can study Greek or Latin or French or English 
understandingly and philosophically, and he will get that clue by carefully 
reading the Science of Language. It is not without its defects, however. 
When the author declares (p. 217) that as to imagining language, that is to 
say, nouns and verbs, endowed with an inward principle of growth, (as Farrar 
and ScuLecet have suggested,) we are at a loss to reconcile the assertion with 
his own theories of dialectical regeneration and phonetic decay, and especially 
with his theory of an inherent phonetic origin. His delineations of the pecu- 
liar structure of the Shemitic and Turanian families is not merely obscure, but 
extremely deficient. It would have required but a score of pages, which might 
well have been spared from several places, to have distinctly explained this. 
Yet we are thankful for what has been well done, and earnestly commend the 
book to our readers, hoping that it will have its due influence towards develop- 
ing the greatly needed system of Scientific Education, which is destined, we 
trust, at no very distant day to become universal. 
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Hans or IcELAND, oR THE Demon oF THe Norta. A Romance by Victor Hugo. Trans- 
lated from the French by J. T. Hupson. New-York: Joun Brapsurn. 

Tue reader who would see romantic trash in all its hideousness, and test 
the degree to which he is capable of ‘ enjoying’ the most melo-dramatic efforts 
of morbid nonsense, may attack this ‘great’ novel. ‘You should have seen 
her, Sir, in the BLoop-Drinker! !’ said CrumMuzs, the manager, of his wife, to 
Nicnotas Nickiesy. It is as the Original Blood-Drinker that the hero of this 
nauseous novel appears —a gentleman who lives in tombs, eats human flesh 
from an altar, rides on a bear, and for ‘a stiddy drink’ imbibes human blood 
from his own son’s skull. 

Though by Victor Hueco, ‘Hans of Iceland’ has little character beyond its 
monstrosity and absurdity. Its local color is false, and hastily skimmed in the 
most superficial manner from a scantily-supplied memory. For the very names 
are not Norwegian, there is no accurate picturing of national manners and cus- 
toms ; in fact, the scene might as well have been in Ireland or Tartary. Yet 
the work, like the Notre Dame of the same author, has a great monumental- 
historical value. It embodies the characteristics and marks the excesses and 
absurdities of the so-called Romantic School which, with Hueco at its head, 
some thirty years ago or more broke down the old Rococo ‘classic’ in France, 
and opened the way for new ideas in literature. It, at least, among other 
things, awoke an appreciation of Middle Age Art, and in philosophy nurtured 
that Eclecticism which encouraged the most general and genial pursuit of every 
branch of learning. As a curiosity, Hans of Iceland is well worth reading. 


Tue Fuirt, or PassaGes IN THE Lirz or A FasnionaBte Youne Lapy. By Mrs. Grey. 

Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson anp Brorners. 1862. 

A ciever, lively English novel of society, of a kind well known to the Ame- 
rican reader, yet which is never tired of and never without large sales. Those 
who were wont to read the London Court Journal during the time of the 
Crimean war, and who remember any of the fashionable scandals of that day, 
will find that in this romance Mrs. Grey has drawn freely from real life, a cir- 
cumstance which we need not say gives to her novel a flavor of piquancy and 
an air of vraisemblance which must materially aid in advancing its popularity. 


Les Miserasies. Cosette. A Novel by Vicrorn Hueco. New-York: Carterton. 


A work of which, as we are truly told, ‘edition after edition disappears like 
snow-flakes in the water.’ It is to be regretted that a book of such remarkable 
merit should not be judged worthy of a better garb than the shabby verdi- 
eris-green, thin-paper cover in which it has been sent forth to the world. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


‘Knick,’ said our Familiar suddenly to us as we closed, ‘ America before 
Europe,’ by the brave-hearted AGENoR DE GASPARIN. 

‘Well?’ . 

‘A year ago, Knick, you said that the war had found its way into all in- 
comes. Has it occurred to you, O master! that at this day it has found a 
painful path into all hearts ?’ 

‘It is sadly true,’ we replied. 

‘Where is there one now who has not a friend to lament? There on our 
table lies the letter from one whose kindly aids to the Gossip were ever wel- 
come, whose wit and charms were known to so many: she mourns a be- 
trothed, brave among the bravest, who died almost on the field of battle after 
a deed of desperate daring. Peace to him—he was great-hearted, noble and 
good ; a soldier of truth, one of nature’s truest noblemen. There again is a 
letter from yet another whose gentleness and genius are well known to us: she 
speaks of a friend who died of his wounds, uncared for and alone in a Rich- 


mond prison. And again — but why speak of the sacred griefs ? Your readers 
all have felt them. 


\ 


‘Sires have lost their children, wives 
Their husbands, many men their lives.’ 

‘But Kwyicx, with all this there goes up no great wail of despair; no weak 
cry of all is lost. Why, when you were young, you read of Greece and Spartan 
dames, who gave their boys’ lives to the country and grieved that they had 
no more to give. It seemed then as if it were all the story of a by-gone day ; 
something like armor and lances; something never to come again. Kvyick, | 
have heard that Spartan wish reéchoed from more than one mother and father 
in the year Eighteen Hundred and Sixty-Two — humanity is as good and sound 
as ever it was!’ — 

‘Yes, and in truer and nobler paths.’ 

‘But speak to the Bereaved, old friend! Tell them that there are thousands 
and scores of thousands now grieving with them. Do not disguise the calami- 
ties now falling upon us. Death of the dear ones is a wound not to be healed 
with rose-water. But oh! do not forget that it must come sooner or later, that 
a few years more or less are as nothing in eternity, and that there is much — so 
much in a death of duty and of glory. For they were all glorious; whether on 
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the wild field of battle or of sickness in camp or prison, Gop welcomes them 
all! 

‘We are in a great trying time, Knicx. We are passing through trials and 
storms which we needed. Virtue will spring up from these trials like crops 
from seed. Bid the mourners draw near in love to their fellow-sufferers, and 
learn what great good may flow from sympathy and grief. Good-by !’ 

He is gone. But there remains by us the letter from between the folds of 
which the Familiar had slipped, and which reads as follows : 

‘N. Y. —. 

‘Dear Knick: Here I am with je vous remercer to the somebody who spiced up my 
first plain contribution and gave it a place on this Table, to which thousands of voraci- 
ous ones rush every month, and are always satisfied. 


‘It is a glorious afternoon, breezy, bracing and blue. It is the latter, I suspect, far 
above floating silvery puffs, that is making me dreamy. My soul is taking backward 


glances. I’ll write you some time, Knick, when it reaches forward, flushed and hopeful. 
But now I turn to the Shades and see only three manly forms. Ah! braves! 


‘I see you come out proud and slow, 
From the land of the spirits, pale as dew, 
And round me and round me ye go.’ 


One girt with sash and sword, his heroic ‘I am content’ stamped on brow and eye, is 
farthest in the dimness. What a wail of wny ? went up from all the North when Etts- 
worth fell! Why? That he might receive his due of glory. Envy, then, had not de- 
tracted from his fresh fame. The heart of the nation was tender, and no sorrow for 
own flesh and blood was monopolizing the tears of the millions. Then, just then, all 
regret, all tears, all praise could be his, and he had them. Such a death was recompense 
for the years of struggle of that hungry body and hungry soul. 

‘Dzatu shall cast him back upon the lap of life, 

To live most surely, in a clarion breath 

Of hero music!’ 

‘Do you around the Table wonder that I’m sadder when I think of the gay, kind 
Irish FirzJames O’Brien? How long we called him ‘ Fitz-James O’ Lens’ from that 
brilliant ‘Diamond Lens’ that dazzled a few, bewildered some, and was beyond the 
comprehension of the throng. Yes, I’m sadder, for his life might have been nursed to 
health to accomplish great things, instead of oozing painfully away in a close hospital 
through ignorance and quackery. He wrote jocosely to those who will render him a 
more fitting tribute than I can: ‘After I’m dead, I may turn out a bigger man than 
when alive.’ Ah! poor, conscious genius! Ce n’est pas étre bien aise que de rire. We 
will remember him as a patriot, we know him for a genius and a poet, and yet he has 
left no one literary work to make him aname. Only desultory flashes must be the re- 
membrancers of his genius. And if loving kindred can water the mound in Greenwood, 
shall not the maidens of the North weave chaplets in memory of the gallant stranger 
who died in a strange land for our cause ? 

‘I’m just from ‘Epwin Broruertorr ’— friend of mine —so you may know who 
completes my trio in the Shades. 

‘I never see a picture of Wintnropr but ‘a soul in a veil’ is suggested. The soul 
unveils in those rifts, ‘Cecm Dreemeg,’ ‘Jonn Brent,’ and ‘Epwin Broruertort.’ We 
know by those glimpses of a part, that the whole was lofty and truth-seeking, for they 
leave us better and stronger. 

‘These books impress me precisely as does the ‘Sunshine in Thought’ which you, 
Knick, set before us. They elevate —not above reality, not by rendering inevitable 
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bread-and-butter distasteful, and creating a thirst for impossible ambrosia — but by rous- 
ing all dormant love for the true and pure; by making us yearn for the attainment of 
all the nobility that lies within undeveloped. Ah! sisters mine, these men who would 
not drag us out of our spheres, but have us ennobled in them, are our truest friends. I 
pant, verily, to be a Miss Pau, and have such an one for my GamauieL! I faney you 
nod round the table, and I look up. What! ho! are ye dreaming there, merrie com- 
panions all! 

‘S.eep ye or wake ye, gentlemen ? 

You’re nodding sure’s I’m born; 

Could ye not watch for one half-hour, 

Nor leave me all forlorn ?’ 





‘By ’re Lady! I see all their eyes open—brown, black, blue in staunch amaze. 
Ha! ’*t was J, it seems, that slumbered and dreamed that the rest were asleep. This is 
a strange table of yours, Knick of my heart —a round table of romance, wherein even 
dames and damsels see visions. 

‘ But now I am indeed awake again and hear the hum of friendly voices telling many 
a quaint tale of KnickERBOCKERITES long passed away into the light which never shone 
on sea or land 

‘The breeze has brushed the silver puffs away, and only a stretch of azure is above 
us. I wonder if my trio look down from the Ramparts there, and know their posthu- 
mous glory! It’s presumptuous, I know, but, dear Knick, I thrill with ecstacy to think 





that such as they may sweep down close to me — even me as I am, in anticipation of 


what I may be hereafter ! 

‘ Ilonor from posterity, to those ‘ over the River,’ and long years to all who still live 
to guide us upward! 

* Now let’s clash our glasses @ votre santé, and believe me 


‘Yours kindly, Miss Cuter.’ 


There, we told you so. Didn’t we say that Miss Curer was a brave girl ? 
Honor indeed to those who have gone 


‘ Over the River.’ 


But we are willing, for our part, to honor again those brave and gallant and 
fair ones, who while yet in this life, ‘forget not the faithful dead,’ and do 
that for which the dead would have smiled with joy while dying. It is gener- 
ous to honor those who can no longer give us somewhat again. 

sut cannot the dead be grateful ? 

Years ago we once found in the obscure but elegant Latin of Janus Nictvs 
Eryture£vs a strange legend on this stranger subject. How a certain Roman 
gentleman was wont to hold the Dead in great honor. How he lost no oppor- 
tunity to keep their memories green and publish their noble deeds. How he 
had masses said for their souls. All for deep human love of those who were 
friendless on earth. 

One night this gentleman, ‘who had foes among the Living, albeit only 
friends among the Dead,’ was attacked by assassins. Suddenly there appeared 
a stranger who, aiding the gentleman, slew or drove away the foes. And while 
the gentleman stood amazed at the horrible aspect of his deliverer, the latter 
spoke : 

‘IT was a dead man hanging on yonder gallows-tree, where I had been for 
many days, when I heard thee beset by thy foes. Thou didst pray for my 
soul, and I have fought for thy body. He who loves shall be loved again. 
Farewell!’ 
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And the dead man reiscended the gallows and the gentleman went home, 
sore amazed. He did not live long after. Doubtless he went to a happier life 
among the Dead who loved him. 

It may be, O gentle correspondent and sprite of merry, loving Mischief, that 
the Dead know thee ; that what you wrote thrilled their souls in spirit-land 
more warmly than the kindest good-will ever did here on earth. Kwyick cer- 
tainly owes thee boon welcome for speaking earnestly of our humble effort to 
make all our readers, but more especially «women, realize that the best joys of 
life may be found by every one within the attainable, and that we can all gather 
unto ourselves if we earnestly wé//, uncounted stores of love and beauty, and 
all the freshness and vitality of life. It is not money which you most need to 
do this, no, nor birth, nor many things which the world deems necessary to hap- 
piness. Culture and freedom and honor, truth, love and manliness and woman- 
liness ; shunning the mean and meddling and loving the truly great ; all of 
these things cost very little beyond effort, and they who win them walk in 
another life far above thrones. Ah! if our Sunshine has only taught this 
lesson as we feel it, to a single reader, it has not failed in its aim. 

Ah! she is ‘a great girl,’ this merry Miscnier of ours! Seems to Knick 
that he had no idea when he took the manuscript in hand that it would seduce 
him into such ajstrain of story-telling and of ‘ moralization.’ What ho! 
Familiar ! 

‘My Lord, your utmost!’ 

‘Fly with this copy.’ 


Do you not love mid-summer nights? When the odorant richness of 
flowers is tropical even in Northern gardens, and when a wild life seems burst- 
ing into being. Then every blossom becomes a garden and the soul craves 
song. There is much of this music in the following wild waves of words, which 
read to us like the chant of an Eastern song: 


Summer-Shpade. 


A RHAPSODY, 





q 
tu 


BY ANNA ST. GEORGE THURRE 


b 





‘June! June! There is music in her very name, joy in the very thought that she 
is with me! 

‘How the mighty trees wave in their leafy exuberance ; with what a breath of 
‘songful sound’ and living silence the wind passes through their murmurous, green 
recesses ! 

‘Flashes the kingly oriole on wings of flame — embodiment of tropical splendor, of 
tropical color and song — through the dewy morning air and radiant sun-shine. 

‘ And the flowers, out-blossoming at the call of summer, swing their many-colored 
censers round her path-way. 

‘Oh! the transcendent glory of her measureless azure heaven of noon, in which the 
flooding sun-light sparkles like myriad infinitesimal points of golden fire ! 

‘Qh ! the crystalline lustre of her moon-lit nights of balm.: Scent from dew-pearled 
fields, where the deep grass, wind-swept into lovely forms of rounded waves and cool, 
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dim hollows of the sea — black are those mimic caverns and sheeny, silvery gray the 
billowy swells—is all a-flower with countless faéry plumes, 
‘ Other fragrance comes in slumberous breathings, from depths of shadowy groves of 
pine, from plains thick-set with clover all in bloom, from garden, mead and forest. 
‘Ah! June is a regal month! The fire-hearted, deep-tinted, Eden-scented rose of 
the year, as December is the pale, cold, desolate Chrysanthemum ! 

‘It is pleasant on a calm June night, when the wandering winds are odor-laden, and 
the moon is lone in heaven, save for a few slow-moving, pale-hued clouds, and the one 
bright star which constant watches above that golden gate where the sun passed ; it is 
pleasant to be alone, and in quietness and solitude forget the day, its noise, its many 
cares, its unavailing strife, while on the broad wings of that divine night-lustre our souls 
float far into the unseen. Then, 
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‘Our noisy years seem moments in the being 4 
Of the eternal silence.’ 


Then the dim, unfathomable secrets of that world of space seem about to be revealed ; 

we almost grasp the key of that dread arcana, whose hieroglyph is Death. 
‘ And yet not utterly. For so, the unknown bond which links flesh and spirit must be 

dissolved, (let us hope, fovever,) and while the soul mounts high and higher on her starry 

path, the ‘ house of clay,’ the fragile, earth-built body, momently moulders in its lonely 

window-seat ! 
‘In the joyousness of June we cannot wholly joy. The divinest night that ever 

sought to bless the green earth with its calm, when the silence, the fragrance, the 

bowed heads of the flowers, the folden wing of bird and bee, the intervals of quiet stir 

among the heavy-swaying boughs and the dewy hush that follows, are signs that she 

doth own the tender benediction ; even on such a night is the unresting human heart 

haunted, saddened, yet spiritualized and strengthened (for we learn of sorrow to en- 

dure) by the presence of the dim, unnamed, regretful phantom, constant as the shadow 

of our own mortality ! H 
‘The dead return not! The voice, the face, the form we knew of yore —ay, and 

the spirit, unenthralled — have departed, far from us, forever! Fast bound in icy caves 

of death, beyond our hope, beyond our fear, beyond even our love, they dwell in lasting 

silence. Nor can we win them unto us by any word, or deed, or longing, passionate 

cry. Though we die at heart, and 


—— ‘sTRETCH our arms abroad and try 
To reach them in our agony,’ 


eases saa 


it is all in vain. 
‘Vainly we call them. Our puny voice sinks back echoless from the void unknown; 

it cannot climb the crystal heights and soar as does the unembodied soul. 

‘Vain the hushed tones of grief and memory as ye breathe their name. 


‘¢ Let the night-shade’s beaded coral 
Fall in melancholy moral 
Your wan brows around, 
While in very scorn ye fling 
The oneaeastl upon the ground 
As an cabelievea thing! 
What care we for its fair tale 
Of beauties that can never fail, 
Glories that can never wane? 
No such blooms are on the track, 
He has passed, who will come back 
Never again!’ ’ 
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Gossip witH READERS AND CorRRESPONDENTS. — Knick hath been to Bar- 
xnum’s. Even so; and the Dog-Show and Baby-Show revealed unto him their 
wonders; while Dora Dawson, of the epicene voice; and the talented, but 
diffident and retiring Lightning Calculator, set forth unto him the intensified 
velocity of addition. It was all great and good, especially one ‘ black and tan’ 
terrier, which won Knicx’s heart at the Dog-Show. In the choice language of 
a ‘canoe-sier,’ who stood thereby, it was ‘a bully dorg.’ 

But that is not what we wished to ‘elude to.’ What we had on our mind 
was an instance of overwhelming virtue, and extraordinary purity of mind, 
which came within our ‘ earing,’ one evening, at the Aquarial Gardens in Bos- 
ton. Directly behind us, then and there, sat a pleasant-faced, lively-chatting 
young lady, who spoke thus to her ‘ caviller’ : 

‘Some people are so modest. I don’t believe in being foolish about it — do 
you? Now there is that little picture directly over the stage.’ [Here Knick 
looked up, and perceived an obscure little vignette-sketch of nymphs, whose 
dresses were certainly cut low in the neck, below the ankles, but which was 
not more offensive than half the bank-note vignettes, or Parian mythologi- 
cals, one sees on brackets, in good society. In fact, there was nothing remark- 
ably noticeable about it. ] 

‘Well, there was one young lady looking at the picture. And she said: ‘J 
shan’t stay where there is any thing so objectionable to my morals.’ 

‘*T can’t see it,’ said the other young lady, her companion. 

‘* Neither could J, till J used my opera-glass,’ replied the other. ‘But when 
you do see it with the glasses, it’s hor-rid /’ 

‘Then the other young lady Jooked—and they both looked — and then 
they looked again, to make sure of it, after bringing the glass to the right focus. 
And then one burst out with: ‘ Z shan’t stay here a minute longer.’ 

‘*Nor I,’ replied the other. So they both got up and went out. Now, 
dont you think that was being very particular?’ 

Knick thought so decidedly. - - - ‘Tree cheers for the Red, White, 
and Blue!’ And then sing with us the 


‘Stars and Stripes. 


‘Rep were his cheeks, when my boy rode away, 
White and’ smooth was my darling’s brow; 
Blue were his eyes, as yon heaven to-day, 
Stars of my home — so darkened now! 


‘ White are his cheeks as he lies there to-day, 
Red the bright blood which bathes his brow ; 
Blue eyes are closed, for their light’s passed away — 
Stars of my home —where shine ye now? 
‘ Chelmsford, July 28d.’ 


Here speaks to us another of the Unseen — one of the friends of the far, 
fair West. Yes, come in, child; comein. For in addressing Knick, it is not 
to us alone that Frépa speaks, but to every true and trusty reader, and to all 
those who with us are Kxicx — thou, dear reader, and we and her: 
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‘ Home, 1862. 
‘Dear Knick: I wonder if your heart rejoices to greet the summer as mine does ? 
These mornings, full of life and sparkles, glorious with sunshine and dew; long, calm 


days, when 
‘Tue splendor of the boundless sky, 
Is of so soft and fine a hue; 
No daintied critic-taste can cry, 


‘There is too much of gold or blue.’’ 


‘We can skate under winter moons, and flirt on the ice, but under summer skies 
holier influences are over us; it seems to me that is as if the Spirit of Beauty, of Gop, is 
in the air, and we too become divine. Oh! if you could come to me this summer, and 
listen to the rustling leaves, the glad carol of our Western birds, the happy brooks 
rushing down to the river, and in all their voices hear the voice of Gop. 

‘IT know the cliff where the lichen springs, 
And the crimson berries grow ; 
Where the mists are woven in rainbow rings, 
And the cascade leaps with its snowy wings, 
To the shadowy pool below. 
I know where the sybil summer weaves 
The charm of her sweetest spell ; 
Where the soft south wind, and low-voiced leaves 
Wake a touching plaint, like a sprite that grieves, 
In the heart of a rose-lipped shell.’ 
And if you come, Knick, I will show you beauty that you have never dreamed exists in 
this world. The Spirit of the Eternal Loveliness sleeps behind these Western hills ; 
‘out of the East cometh light, from the West grows life and health, and the chivalry 
of labor. Oh ! there is a glorious future in store for us. Look at our young Trran rising 
to grasp it, see only how our Western army wins laurels and deathless honors, while 
you of the East must ‘ fortify’ every step of the way. Do you know, I believe that if 
ever Richmond is taken, it will be after McCLELLAn is reinforced by Western troops. 
I don’t mean to be unkind. In arts, civilization, culture, and all that, we yield the palm ; 
but we conquer as we go. 

‘Have you really room for all my ‘ effervescences’? I don’t know how to thank 
you, mon ami, and Iam so proud and glad when I read your poems written for me. 
Knick, do you mean all you say in those Pipe Papers, or are they smoke? You have 
so many sweet names for me — by which one of them shall I be known to you when 
we get to Heaven ? Sweetest of all — Bonumira, Lats £/-es-sira, FREpA — is our name, 
secure and solemn, full of mystery and awe; of divinest love and free forgiveness — the 
crown of Prometuevs and of Crist. 

‘Knick, tell me what is it makes me like you so much? Are you shocked at such a 
free confession? Candor is another commendable Western trait, honesty we call it; 
but why, tell me? I know the fortiter in re goes a long way with women. You re- 
member how Juvenat’'s heroine left home and husband to follow the fortunes of a 
scarred gladiator, but I question if the MrinnILLo wrote love-songs to her first. 

‘On! I would be a poet’s bride, 
By his enamored tongue 
And wild harp to be deified.’ 

‘There! I’m lost amid my emotions. I’m going. I stand on the threshold: let 

me pass quietly out. Good-by, cher ami. FREDA.’ 


Ir is a matter of deep grief to record the death of a scholar, for the true 
scholar is one of the holy ones of earth; a man sincere in advancing what he 
believes is right, one often martyred to grief by the ignorant and rude, yet 
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again often winning golden gleams of the Great Light which never dies. Such 
a scholar —a devout, earnest, modest, and good man — was lost to the world 
by the recent death of Reverend Bensamin W. Wattace, editor of the Presby- 
terian Quarterly Review. 

It was our fortune at one time to learn much of the deceased, and we can tes- 
tify that among the myriad millions of this world — and that, dear reader, is a 
wide reach of numbering — such men are in no country to be counted by hun- 
dreds, or even by scores. For he was one of great and very varied scholarship, 
a profound and zealous theologian, skilled both in pulpit-art and in argument, 
a clear, ready, and very versatile writer, and an honest and kindly reviewer. 
In this latter branch he was very often truly great, building together the heav- 
iest rocks of scholarship like pebbles, and turning their lines like clay, in grace 
and ease. 

‘Passed away!’ Woe that this should be written so often of those who 
like this good man might have been expected to remain many years laboring 
zealously in the great work of truth. - - - Many a drum-poem have we 
heard, from ‘Jch bin der kleine Tambour, down to — yea, one of our own. 
But we like the following rather better than any of them: 































Selusie of the Drum. 


—_— 


BY P. FISHE REED, 


° ‘Come, soldiers, come to the rolling of the drum, 

To the clatter and the batter of the drum, drum, drum. 
How the furious music rolls! 
How it thrills our very souls! 

For there’s battle in the rattle of the drum, drum, drum! 






‘At the rolling of the drum will every soldier come, 
With his palpitating bosom keeping measure to the drum; 
And every step he takes, 
And every move he makes, 
Is responding to the pounding of the drum, drum, drum! 


‘When we burst into the battle, and the fiery foemen come, 
Our feet are wafted onward by the swelling of the drum; 
Oh! the soldier’s soul is rife, 
With the warble of the fife, 
And the rolling and the trolling of the drum, drum, drum! 


‘And when the battle’s ended, and the cannon’s mouth is dumb, 
Our weary limbs will rally at the rattle of the drum ; 
For the wounded must be dressed, 
And the lost be laid to rest, 
With a muffle on the ruffle of the drum, drum, drum! 






‘Then come, soldiers, come to the rolling of the drum, 
To the clatter and the batter of the importuning drum ; 
How the furious music rolls! 
How it thrills our very souls! 
For there’s battle in the rattle of the drum, drum, drum!’ 


‘ Tra le ra lera, le ral lal la!’ And now go and read ‘ the Book Le Grand, 
in Here’s Reisebilder, and learn what the drum is capable of doing. Sir — it 
can ‘talk like a book.’ - - - For the following, all thanks to ‘Rurm Haw’: 


‘My Dear Mr. Mace: I don’t know whether the new proprietor will affect ‘ Rurn’s 
contributions. Certain it is, I shall not threaten going over to the Continental, who 
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would most likely shut the door in my face — what do you think? ‘If so, be as haeow,’ 
quoting a friend of mine, you will not consider me tedious, I should like to give the 
experience of a bore (telling the story as ’t was told to me) now running at large in 
Chicago, (more shame for the city fathers to permit such animals in the streets.) 

‘Having an audience safe by the button-hole, what is to prevent me from first en- 
larging on the different species of this tormenting nuisance? Commencing with the 
one who drawls out an infinity of inane repetitions, declares, like Barnacte, Jr., that 
‘you know, you know,’ until the unregenerate spirit within prompts the listener to 
lay violent hands on the offender, declaring that at least ‘you know’ enough to save 
yourself from further torture by destroying the cause. The bore domestic, male or 
female, who insists on reciting the daily journal of the very petty events which consti- 
tute their lives. The bore who gives you a history of his law-suits, or his or her quar- 
rels, where ‘says J’ forms so large a portion of the entertainment. 

‘ And the Bore who tells Stories. 

‘Not long ago, this latter individual bought a roasting-pig, as there is every reason 
to believe, for the sake of telling the yarn attached, the dialogue running somewhat in 
this fashion : 

‘*How much do you ask for that ‘little hog’ ?’ to the boss, in front of the stall ; when 
the price was designated, agreed to, article ticketed, and so forth. And now for the 
story, told with the greatest deliberation in the early morning markets. Customers on 
all sides uproarious for their dinners, and the knight of the cleaver in perfect agony 
to wait upon them. 

‘*A country-man went into a tavern ’— imagine the drawl, if you can; ‘a little road- 
side inn, ‘ you know,’ and called for dinner. 

‘* The landlady caused a roast pig and trimmings to be set before him, with a bounti- 
ful supply of vegetables, ‘ you know,’ such as are usually to be found in country places ; 
and left him to the meal which seemed likely to be a protracted one. He cleared every 
dish, and turning his plate deliberately, licked it from end to end; then seizing his knife 
thus, (he illustrates it by taking the steel from the butcher’s unwilling hand, and gives 
emphasis to the story by his action,) raps on the table with great vigor. The hostess 
answers the peremptory summons. ‘ Ma’am,’ inquires the glutton, ‘ have you any more 
of those little hogs?’’ and the point is marked in the ribs of the weary audience. 

‘Of course the subordinates have been listening, but in the brief space of an hour 
the gentleman returns, and arresting the attention of the journeyman, asks: ‘ Did you 
send that ‘little hog’ to my house?’ Being assured that it had duly reached its desti- 
nation, he continues, ‘ I was telling the boss a story about a countryman, who went into 
a tavern, and called for his dinner, ‘ you know;’’ and the luckless individual listens 
with a poor representation of a broad grin, till the tale is pointed in Ais ribs, and 
laughs a stage-laugh at the close ; and now it is believed the defunct porker is not only 
dead but buried also. 

‘Delusive hope. The little errand-boy on the next call, which happens in not 
more than half-an-hour, is accosted in a dictatorial style with: ‘ Boy, did you find my 
house easily ?’ 

‘*Oh! yes, Sur,’ says the small teamster, who fears a mistake on his part; ‘and I 
delivered it to the cook.’ 

‘* What! did you deliver the ‘little hog’?’ with a very severe expression of coun- 
tenance. 

‘*No, Sur, says the literal chap, who from his stupidity, heavy jowls, and being 
English, goes among his comrades by the name of the ‘ Berkshire Pig,’ ‘it were a 
roaster,’ ‘ Well,’ relaxing in dignity, ‘I will tell you why I called it a ‘little hog.’; There 
was a countryman, ‘ you know,’’ the listener looked at him as though he was repeating 
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the Catechism, or some similar comicality, and said at the close, ‘ Ees, Sur,’ and pulled 
the forelock his maternal relative had left, as he had been taught to do for the clergy- 
man; but smiled not, why should he ? 

‘The book-keeper, in glancing from day-book to ledger, had been much amused at 
the farce, until the man stepped up to the desk, and, pretending to take it for granted 
that distance had prevented his enjoyment of the joke, said, ‘I was asking about my 
‘little hog,’ and telling an amusing anecdote of which it reminds me. A countryman 
went into a roadside tavern, ‘ you know,’’ and proceeded, of course never sparing him a 
single ‘ you know,’ but with the most provoking deliberation going through the descrip- 
tion from first to last, ending with the inquiry: ‘ What do you think of that, Sir?’ 

** Why, J think,’ said the man, ‘ that your little hog was a great Bore.’’ 


Knick commends to his readers the lecture of the Rev. Neponser Horn, on 
Isms. The ‘ pastor’ takes, it will be observed, ‘a wide range of the word: 


‘How many isms are there? My heer-ers, there is Transindentalism and there is 
Universalism. There is Aberlishinism and Deism and Pedo-Baptism and Arminianism, 
which some say comes from the army-worm and some from Arminia, where the ark was. 
Then there is Mesmerism, which puts you to sleep, and the good old blue-light Presby- 
terianism, which wakes you up quicker’n a wink. There ar’ scores an’ scores of these 
iams, some good, some bad, and some middlin’, 

‘But there is another ism, my heer-ers, which is wuss than any or ary of them all. 
I mean the Rheumatism. Some folks prefer Atheism ; but them who embrace the latter 
generly end by gettin’ the former —an’ mighty latterally at that, right up the middle 
and down the sides —glory hallylujah ! 

‘One orful bad ism, my heer-ers, is critter-cism — the kind which dee-graded critters 
who call themselves crickets devotes to runnin’ down an’ cursin’ like a hound on my ad- 
dresses. I’m down on critter-cism myself, and mean to erase any feller I catch at it, 
sevarely. 

‘Then there is an infer-ninfamus bad ism in Witticism, when it cometh in the service 
of Satan and is levelled at his ministers. Which, as my friend ABE used to say, puts 
me in mind of another little story. What is the differ between a pewter figger of Satan 
and a flat country? Because one’s a dead level and the other’s a lead devil. That, my 
friends, is fust-rate wit — fust because it’s mine, and rate because it’s hard on the devil 
by comparing him to New-Jar-say ! 

‘ Organism is a fust-rate ism, gente/men and ladies, and I should n’t keer if you 
caught it your precious selves and illustriated it by buyin’ a hand-organ for the use of 
the choir of this here meeting. 

‘ Hero-ism is one which all the young men of my congregation are mighty welcome 
to catch, and the sooner the‘better. List, my young friends, to what I say, which is, en- 
list! For, verily I say unto you, that a young, single man, in these times, who is n’t 
out fightin’, is n’t fit to kerry mush to the chickens, Hail Columbia, hurrah ! 

‘An awful bad ism is Barbar-ism, such as pree-vails in congregations where they 
play all-fours in the gallery, fire peas at the pastor, kiss the gals behind them ere pillers 
and those curtains, scrunch pea-nut shells under their boots, talk hoss in hymn-time, 
steal the pew-bocks for kinlin’- wood, and pass licker around without offerin’ the clergy- 
man a drink when service is over — such as prewails in this very flock before me — for 
all of which ye shall be utt-tut-erly condemned ! 

‘Then there is Plagiarism, when a feller steals from a book —which reminds me 
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that more than half my Brsie has been eradicated by the ungodly for the purpose of 
gun-wads. 

‘There is another ism, which they call a prism, and is a three-corned bit of glass, 
which casts out the seven colors of the rain-bow, even as from Faith, Hope and Charity, 
from the sun-light of Grace flow the seven Christian virtues. i 

‘And there is Egot-ism, my friends, which is meaner than a biled dinner of stewed i 
bran. The man who catches it exalts his horn, gets crazy over his own virtues, and 
goes buttin’ at every body, until at last some bigger brother gives him four or five rum- 
tumbles in the dirt and takes him down a peg, which improves him vastly. For which 
reason folks called it he-goat-ism, which is the orgin of the name. . 

‘ Lastly and not leastly, we have Schism, which is a great trouble to us theologiums, 
especially when they occur in small congreagations where the pastor is n’t over-well 
paid. Therefor avoid all such isms. Be down on them root and thigh, hip and branch, 


seventy times seven and a tiger. And this done, ye shall avoid falling into the Abysm, 
eureka, amen !’ 















Apropos of which we have the following from our Hackett: ‘‘ My frens,’ 
said a colored preacher we once heard holding forth in his shirt-sleeves, with a 
good deal of unction and perspiration, ‘my frens, I should like to know whar 
is de man he-ere dat do n’t beleeve in de blessed doctrin’ ob immortal soulism.’ 
We thought the isms were ‘lookin’ up.’’ Zhat was one which ‘ NePonset 
Horn’ missed. “ Well, he got ‘the bulk of em.’ 
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Che Pipe Papers. 
No. V. 





























I knew not that I should again woo the muse upon my slender pipe, as 
Vireiiivs hath it. 

But there have come unto Knick divers papers affecting this department, 
and he and many desire that I, the Transcendentalist-Fumant, Franc GLASsGE- 
RION — graduate of the Universities of Sarmacand and Sivgapore ; of the Acad- 
emy of Schamanic Magic, of Upper Yergtsk, and of all colleges known and 
unknown whatever, including the schools of Sorcery of Upper Egypt and 
Mount Lebanon; the cryptic Arch of Cabalaat Cracow, and UJtissimus of all 
Freemasonry, Earthly, Infernal, or Divine— should again edit this series 
of papers. So be it. 

‘Al’hakim takjih al-isharah.’ ‘To the wise a hint is sufficient.’ To be 
sure hakim also means physician, since among the Arabs the same word 
describes sages and doctors ! 

Firstly, I find the following from a doubtless worthy aspirant to the Serene i 
Bliss : 

‘A Mieersehaum—Pute. | 


‘Dear Knick: I ama smoker myself. I suppose this is a sufficient introduction, 
and no doubt the reader will say he is going to give us the same advice which all old 
‘smokers have given us before, namely, if I were you, I would never begin. 

‘And so far the reader is right. I will simply relate, without any more palaver, my 
own experience, if the kind reader will have patience enough to listen to a prolix old 
youth. I commenced when I was ten years old upon corn-silk; and not experiencing 
any unfavorable symptoms of nausea, I tried a common segar, and after that a ‘ one- 
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center,’ which completely upset my little stomach. I thought then, while my head 
whirled around like a humming-top, and every thing swam before my eyes, that no 
segar, however mild it might be, should again lead me into temptation ; but who, when 
he is well, thinks how he felt when he was sick? Does the urchin who has been fright- 
ened by a fearful dream, or perchance fancies he sees a ghost in the dead hour of night, 
feel afraid when the sun streams into his windows in the morning? No; he laughs at 
his night-fears, and dares Mr. Ghost to come on, he will fight him now; but when night 
comes again, his fear returns, and he is sorry for what he has said. But no more of 
this wandering. 

* As soon as I recovered, I tried a ‘three center’ — a real Havana, they sold them 
for three cents in those days—and smoked on until the stump burnt my lips; after 
which all I remember is, that I was seen by my elder sister tumbling along as if intox- 
icated. I was forthwith dragged into the house, scolded, and put severely to bed, the 
family physician was sent for, and I had to undergo the terrible ordeal of a dose of cas- 
tor-oil, which the medical man prescribed, to cure me, as he said, from using the ‘ nox- 
ious weed,’ 

‘I can remember reflecting for a long time over the meaning of that expression, 
‘noxious weed.’ ‘ Noxious’ suggested knocks of some kind—but why ‘weed’? I 
puzzled over it till I sank into calm repose, and dreamed I was at sea; sea-sick and 
floating away, away into ruin on a segar-box. 

‘It was in the Freshman Class of Columbia College that I next renewed my friend- 
ship for the balmy herb. 

‘And under my first man’s hat, and in my first frock-coat. Oh! how I exulted when 
after long practice we four —self, hat, coat, and segar— went boldly walking forth, 
smoking our dignity, and puffing our nonchalance and tobacco cavalierness into the 
world’s eyes. Remember, reader, it was the Flegeljdhre — the age which few boys es- 
cape —of Puppydom. After a while it grows up to Dogmatism. 

‘From those days my smoking rolled on easily. It is a good creature now, and 
consoles me wonderfully. When Juana is capricious, C1GaRRa is steady and constant 
and much less extravagant. 

‘I do not say, smoke not at all. 1 say, smoke moderately, philosophically, firmly, 
temperately, soberly, and wisely; and, in short, I declare in the words of the great 
sage, so often quoted on French tobacconists’ signs: ‘Qui ne sait pas fumér n’est pas 
digne de vivre. Yours, NIcoTINE.’ 

Excellently well, my young friend; excellentissimally well. Smoke on, 
and take your rest, for the hour cometh when your segar shall be put out, and 
the spark of life glow no longer. Yet, be not vain of your ability to smoke, 
As the Ségm6 or Sagamore Wenemoat, of the Algonquin Mysteries, said to 
me in the Medawin and Wabeno — one who was deep in the Jeesukawin : ‘ Po 
lo ba wogan, poda wa wogan, chi ba gi no gnat, piz wat.’ ‘Pride and blowing 
are the worst things going.’ But thou errest, young friend, in calling thyself 
Nicotrxg, and thereby honoring the humbug Jean Nicor. For it was Tuévet, 
and not Nicot, who first brought tobacco to France, and slew the boar, albeit 
the other had the gloire. 


More serious and earnest, and more truly great is the daring rival of the 
Mysteries who now approacheth. Salve! 
‘Down the Ohio, June 12th, 1862. 
‘Dear Knick: When I imposed upon your kindness, so far as to lay before you an 
account of my grievances, in that little matter of smoking, I had no intention of again 
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casting my rubbish into the smooth current of your thoughts; but the words of Frank 


Giascerion have unlocked the secret chambers of my mind, awakened slumbering 


memories of the ‘Long Ago,’ and with deftly-moving fingers have entwined their glit- 
tering fancies in the golden tissues of the Present. 
‘Fittine visions of the ‘ Lost Life,’ 
Stranded phantoms of the Past; 


All the soul’s ‘ dark bitter strivings,’ 
Full in one broad fold are cast.’ 


‘Yes, well do I remember, 0 GiasGERion! when, on Mount Meru, you bade me 
look well to the ‘ parting of the ways ;’ but did I not then prove to thy better thought 
that the true and the false, the good and the bad, were but the varied forms of one 
eternal 7ruth, from which there can be no departure, except in seeming? How else 
can Hades and Elysium blend in one, and high and low return unto a common point ? 
Yet hast thou laid it to my charge that I kept not thy bidding, but have bowed myself 
unto ‘strange gods’ ? 

‘Know you not that truth is many-sided, and no two look upon its face alike? O 
friend ! I pray thee, speak not from the wisdom of others, regardless of the better lights 
of thine own soul. Watch well the work-shop of thy mind, lest the thought-demon, 
deep-seated within, mould and fashion all things to his will. Take not the apparent for 
the real, nor trust thy reason to the outward form. Thou who hast eaten the leaves of 
Yggdrasil, and learned the lore of the Nornas, canst thou not trace the evil finger 
through all its subtile mockeries of design ? 

‘ Well wot I the vision that came to me as I lay in the dark shadow of the border- 
ing cliff of the Coteau. I saw, by the ‘red glare’ of the lightning, in the whirl and 
the rush of the tempest, amid the din of the thunder, the dread pipe-king again seated 
upon his rocky throne. Away oceanward rolled the white smoke-clouds, until they 
rested in tremulous lines upon the shore of the broad Atlantic. The light of the 
younger Norna shone clear in their pathway, and I read, as in an open book, the secret 
changes of the past. And among the many wonders, did I not behold the ruin that 
MATHTANTO wrought to vex the hearts of men? I saw when a harvest was ended, and 
the gathered tobacco hung drooping in the sun ; but the fragrant leaf was brown, brown 
as the cheek of the maiden that I saw in the tent of the Yankton, the maiden who 
seems to me now like a beautiful phantom that, in some vision of youth, flitted across 
my pathway. 

‘ Again the white clouds swept eastward, and the fields had borne yet another har- 
vest. But the foot-steps of Maruranto lay broad in the plantings, and in his pathway 


-the ripened leaves were sere and yellow, like the leaves of the elm-tree, when breathed 


upon by the frosts of autumn. Men gazed upon their fields in wonder, and they 
thought that a blessing had come upon them. They wist not that it came from the 
hands of Marutanro. 

‘Much could I tell, O Giascerion, that came to me in the darkness, as I lay by the 
sacred quarry; but the words of thy warning yet sound in my ears, and I fear to tread 
heavily on the graves of the past. Yet I bid thee farewell in sorrow, for I sadden to 
think of the danger that threatens thee. Full well hast thou praised the ‘ lordly meer- 
schaum,’ that is drinking thy life-blood, as that of its owner before thee. Oh! fearful 
is the form of a servant, whose hire is the life of his master! Trust thyself no more 
to such a covenant. 

‘Now, friend, thy hand, and you and I must part, to go our ways, unknowing 
whether, in the great hereafter, we may look upon each other face to face; or each 
must plod his separate course, and sink at last to — Gop knows —I know not. 


* CHANDEETONKA,’ 
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Bid me farewell in no sorrow, CHANDEETONKA, young brother of the dream. 
I go wooing death that I may live. Thou who knowest the sacred names and 
orgies of the Mepicixe, which reached from Nova Scotia to the far Pacific ; 
from the Algonquin to the Digger, and who went even among the Medas— 
tremble to learn who I was. Shall I whisper it in thy ear? J was the great 
JossakEED! the Horror of the Two Wolves, whose totem was the Bloody 
Wood-chuck!! Thou hast heard the rattle of my terrapin-shell and pebbles, 
when it thundered among the mountains, and I strove with Manosozno. And 


€ 


shall I fear to go forth on the smoke ? 


‘Tne Great Sprrit’s lodge, 
You have heard of it, 

I will enter it; 

Lo! the pouch of otter skin ! 


‘T have always loved that which I seek, 
I go into the new green-leaf lodge. 


‘I go into the bath, 
I blow my brother strong. 


‘What! my life, my single tree! 
We dance around you! 


* All around the circle of the sky, 
I hear the spirit’s voice, 
I walk upon half the sky, 
I sound all around the sky, 
You shall hear the sound of my big drum; 
Do you understand my drum ? 
I sing the Raven that has brave feathers. 
I the tree sound for my life as I stand, 
But who is that standing there ? 
A Wabeno spirit is standing there! 
‘And they shall gather in the sky, 
Yea — the Birds shall gather in the sky, 
And Death shall live for the Wabeno. 
Ugh-ugh-ugh-wa-hoo !? 





Fare thee well, young brother of my love —fare thee well! Remember 
who sent the maiden to thee; from the Lodge of the Green Leaf there shall 
come to thee yet a fairer, and sing thee again the songs of the Wabeno rites, 
and teach thee lordlier lore. I swear it by the psakw dam ni mo zi— by the 
Great Blackberry Bush! Farewell! 

This was the strife of the two great Medicine Men over the Mysteries of the 
Wabeno. 
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Can we find a corner for this? It seems so, for here it is : 


XD be thn ‘ Leoline.’ 


DEDICATED TO D. C. SWAN, JR, 





BY AGNES LEONARD, 





‘An! my hand how oft hath rested 
In that light warm clasp of thine, 

‘Still we are friends, and only friends ’"— 
I’d be thy ‘ Leourne!’ 

I’d have the years that come and go 
Give thee life’s rarest wine, 

I ’d shield thee, too, from every woe — 
I’d be thy ‘ Leoury«.’ 


‘I’d make thy heart in rapture bend 

O’er Love’s entrancing shrine ; 

’Mid flowers of hope thy path should wend — 
I’d be thy ‘ Leoure.’ 

The stars should flash a brighter gleam 
For thy sake —all for thine 

I’d have thy life a poet-dream — 
I’d be thy ‘ Leoutve.’ 


‘I'd have the morn from dreamings wake 
A gladder heart than mine; 

The world should smile for thy dear sake — 
I’d be thy ‘ Leourne.’ 

I’d have the sweetest loves of earth 
About thy heart entwine ; 

Nor shadows cloud thy youth’s gay mirth — 
I’d be thy ‘ Leong!’ 


‘And when the weary years have flown 
Between thy life and mine, 
Remember, then, I was thy own, 
I was thy ‘ Leourne.’ 
And looking forward toward the light 
Of heaven’s glorious shine, 
Forget thou, then, earth’s shadowed night 


And meet thy ‘ Liuve!? 
‘Locust Glen, Jefferson County, (Ky.)’ 


‘D. C.S., Jr.” can you resist that? We like such appeals, they sound so, 
ah! well—so nice. By the way, Aenes, is this Leap-Year? - - - Some 
people, who can talk sensibly enough in an ordinary way, always run to dande- 


lion-balloons and pine-shavings when they begin to address an audience. As 
we learn from a letter : 


‘IT heard a man ‘norate’ on WasnHinGTon, once — who has n’t? ‘ Fellow-citizens,’ 
said he with a saddened gaze at the ceiling, ‘I believe from the bottom of my heart 
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that if Wasnrncton’s mother had been the mother of us all, we should never have had 
this wicked rebellion.’ 
‘I thought to myself: ‘It would have made some difference.’ ’ 


Would n’t it? ‘Gentlemen and fellow-citizens,’ remarked a bemuddled 
lawyer once at a meeting, ‘man’s reason is—ah! the reason of man : 
‘Sit down!’ whispered Davy Crockett to him; ‘ you are going in at the same 
hole you came out of.’ - - - In dog-days sundry people be hard put to it 
‘to keep talk a-goin’ and steam up their spirits to a lively pitch. As the fol- 
lowing seems to prove: 





‘ Scene: A Barber's shop. Time: a hot afternoon, 
‘Proprietor: ‘ What time is it?’ 
‘Boy: ‘Dunno, Sir; the clock be run down.’ 
‘Prop.: ‘Well, wo n’t you just Run Down and get it, then?’ 
‘The saddest part of this remains to be told. Jt is true.’ 


It is n't the first run down of a clock on record, though. Don’t you re- 


member 
; ‘Dicxery, digory dock, 
The rat run up the clock; 
The clock struck one 
And down he run, 
Dickory, digory dock !’ 


Poor stuff, is it? Anyhow a Frenchman once thought it worth translating. 
Which he performed thus : 


‘ Digorie, digorie doge, 
Le rat ascend l’horloge ; 
L’horloge se frappe, 
Le rat s’échappe : 
Digorie, digorie doge.’ 


There —is n’t that be-au-ti-ful! - - - Reaper of ‘ ourn,’ (we learn that 
that ‘ourn’ is correct Anglo-Saxon,) do you be photographed? No/ Then be 
so. Go, at any rate, and Jook at FrepEricks’ splendid gallery. Send your 
country friends there —’t is a lion of the city and one of size — and see how far 
the fine arts have advanced. And this having done, ‘ possibly’ you will require 
a carte de visite for each of your numerous sweet-hearts ; while you, ‘Madamsel,’ 
should send some down to the army to your numerous adorers. Apropos, we 
saw a few days since several items of this kind gathered in Dixie by an officer 
who ‘steals nothing but photographs’ in his raids on the foe, principally those 
of young ladies! And among them was one — alas! that she should have been 
an‘inimy!’ - - - Piano-fortez-vous? Perhaps you live out West and 
love music, and cannot afford the room or the money for a grand upright? 
When such is the case, send for one of those delicious little one hundred and 
twenty-five or fifty Cottage Pianos, such as BoarpMan anp Gray of 726 Broad- 
way, manufacture. We commend them in pure love; neater little aids to music 
never yet were made. - - - So the month is over, and Knick makes his 
bow. Gentle ‘reeder,’ we had many a tale and jest to crack wi’ ye, but behold, 
will they not appear in the next monthly Gossip? ‘And she said they did.’ 
Salve ! 


Sudestedeaee 











